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HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 


Secretary Belknap’s fall will prompt most people 
to find some one besides the offender himself 
upon whom to Jay the blame ; but the result will 
be the naming of more scapegoats than culprits. 
Mr. Clymer’s indecent haste in attempting to 
saddle the responsibility of the Secretary’s crime 
upon the Republican party may not, in the pre- 
occupation of the public mind, receive the con- | 
tempt which it so richly merits, but the result will 
be practically the same. Every honest thinker | 
in the country knows that neither party is the 
exclusive tutor of that villainous logic through 
which public men of good intentions come to com- 
mit bad deeds. Every man inside of polities be- 
lieves that there are thousands of men whoaspire to 
high office who will do just as General Belknap did 

“when an opportunity offers, and will do it for the’ 
reason that their political training will have hope- , 
lessly distorted all of their personal prineiples. 
And nearly every voter in the land takes a share fn 
the villainy by knowingly casting his ballot for 
men in whose character he has not implicit confi- 
dence. 


Of the prominent politicians who aspire to high 
national offices, and from among whom most 
of our future presidents, cabinet officers and law- 
makers will be selected, how many are there who 
are not guilty of offenses which differ from the 
Secretary's only in degree ? How does selling a 
post-tradeship for money differ in kind from sell- 
ing a post-office or collectorship for votes or for 
political labors which shall influence votes. When 
a Congressman, to ‘‘save the district” for himself, 
puts his favorite wire-puller on a custom-house | 
pay-roll where no adequate return is made for '! 
the compensation received, why is he unlikely to | 
do as Belknap did, when he succeeds to Belknap’s | 
desk? In one case the money is exacted directly | 
from the pockets of soldiers and other residents 
at a single post ; in the other it comes in more im- 
perceptible quantities from the pockets of every | 
one, but in both cases the honor of the nation is | 
bartered for the benefit of individuals, 


The Democratic Congressional Caucus Comnnit- | 
tee has at last prepared a financial bill, which is 
*rather uncertain in its application in all respects 
except that of the repeal of the Resumption Act 
of 1875.. It calls for the setting aside and reten- 
tion, every year, of coin equal to three per cent. 
of the outstanding legal tender notes, this opera- | 
tion to continue until greenbacks are at par with 
gold. After this interconvertibility is secured, 
the Government and the banks, each for the re- | 
demption of its own issues, are to keep a specie | 
reserve equal to thirty per cent. of their paper in | 
circulation. This plan is as far removed from the 
heroic treatment as can well be imagined ; but, 
on the other hand, it exhibits as much heroism as | 
the Democratic majority can be expected to dis- | 
play on the subject. The hard-money Democrats | 


| 
| 


i] 


on the Committee are doubtless as disgusted with 
the bill as all other resumptionists will be ; but, | 
as we have before suggested, the Demoeratie 
party scorns the contro] of such of its members as | 


| justified in emphasizing their instructions. 


| had 
| Sonora, that the troops of either side should be 
| at liberty to pursue marauding Indians, irrespec- 
| tive of boundaries, and the result was Mexican 


| iments are not to be had for the asking. 
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are capable of leading it, and is not in favor of | 


actual resumption. 


Annoying as is the lack of proper sentiment on 
the part of Representatives who favor the redemp- 
tion of fractional currency with silver because the 
metal is unusually cheap just now, there are many 





| reasons why such redemption should take place. 


Silver has intrinsic value; it is worth twenty 
times as much per ounce as fractional currency is 


| by the pound; it costs less to make and keep in 


order ; and it would at least reduce the volume of 
protested National paper in the market. To re- 


| deem $30,000,000, which is, we believe, about the 


volume of the small notes, and to do it with a 
metal whose relative value to gold is not what it 
should be, will not reflect the highest credit upon 
the new House, whose majority were to have 
done so much to improve the national finances, 


| but it is fully as good a deed as any one dare now 


expect of that body. 





The resolution by which the New York Legisla- 


| ture—99 to 6—expressed its opinion against the 
| repeal of the Resumption Act will probably be 
| looked upon as an impertinence by Congressmen, 


but itis hard to see what cause these gentlemen 
have for complaint. Toward the national finances 


| they stand, as a body, in an attitude either of 


irresolution or of eowardice, so that those for 
whose interests they have promised to act are 
The 
vote on the resolution was non-partisan, for 
though five members of the pitiful minority were 
Democrats, absentees were not numerous, nor 


| Was there among them any marked predominance 


of either party. This legislative body represents 
one-fifth of the total wealth of the nation, and its 
opinion so distinctly given should have some in 


| fluence with the lawmakers at Washington, 


Testimony given before the special Congres- 
sional Committee, appointed to investigate the 


| Rio Grande troubles, confirms the belief that some 


understanding must be had with the Mexican 
authorities, in respect to the pursuit of maraud- 
ers. General Ord testifies that at one time he 
an arrangement with the Governor of 


and United States troops often co-operated with 
entire success, rations being issued to the Mexicans 
by our comuissariat and civilities of all sorts be- 
inginterchanged, Itis hardly to be expected that 
such a partnership can exist as regards the cattle- 
raiders, for they are not common enemies, but as 
the Texans are alinost invariably the sufferers, it 
would seem that a recognized right to pursue 
should be accorded to our troops. The Mexican 
side of the Rio Grande is utterly worthless as a 
raiding ground, and even if Texan ranchers were 
disposed to plunder, there would be little to at- 
tract them there. ‘The Mexicans, on the contrary, 
draw their chief supplies from the Texas grazing 
lands, and the market prices at Montereyare said 
to vary with the arrival and departure of raiding 
bands. Two full regiments of cavalry, if posted 
along the river, would have their hands full to 


| protect Texan interests, but it is probably plain, 


even to Democratice Congressmen, that sueh reg- 
Certainly 
not if the army is reduced. 





Unkind and suspicious persons of an anti-mili- 


' tary and political turn of mind discover in these 


threatened troubles on the Mexican border, and in 
the actual campaign just undertaken by General 
Crook against the Sioux, ‘* put up jobs” intended 
to influence the Congressional mind in regard to 
army legislation. 
consideration proposes some reasonable reforms ; 
such, for instance, as the placing of first sergeants 
in the line of promotion to commissions, next 
after West Point graduates. But it contemplates 
a reduction of the rank and file by 5,000 men, a 
force which can hardly be spared at a time when 
the wild-tribes are becoming more unruly than they 
have been for several years. General Crook's expe- 
dition is the largest that has been sent out with 
actively hostile intent since the war, Its fighting 











Mr. Banning’s bill now under | 
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strength is 700 men with 40 days rations, and it will 
scour the country between the Yellowstone and the 
Little Missouri Rivers; a region which has not 
been traversed by troops since the massacre of 
1866, when it was practically abandoned to the 
Indians, and has since been used by them as a 
secure place of refuge. 





Has woman the right to earn her own living in 
her own way? Reduced to its practical shape this 
is the question which the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court has decided in the negative in refusing to 
admit Miss Lavinia Goodell to practice at its bar. 
The old common law, it seems, is to blame for 
this; at least their ‘‘ honors” fall back upon it in 
the absence of an express statute authorizing the 
gentler sex to enter the legal profession. But it 
might be asked whether Wisconsin has any law 
parcelling out work for woman. Does she cook, 
scrub, wash, and teach by statute? Has any 
legislature limited her capacities or defined her 
sphere? Where is the line to be drawn between 
‘*you may do this” and ** you must not do that” ? 
All these questions, we may imagine, Miss Goodell 
raised in her defense, and no doubt, also, she an- 
swered the Court’s objection that the court room 
was not the proper place for woman to appear in 
as a lawyer with the reply that it was high time, 
then, it was made proper. Miss G. will argue that 
with Portias on the bench, and her sex at the bar, 
court rooms must become respectable at onee. 
‘*Shysters” and men of low degree would, in that 
case, have to vacate. 

This Wisconsin decision, however, is not at all 
likely to frighien that persevering class of women 
who are pushing out for a ‘“‘sphere,” as it cer- 
tainly will not disturb the out-and-out advocates 
of female suffrage. The latter, indeed, are now 
urging the Massachusetts Legislature to give 
woman the vote, and they have found a strong 
friend in Dr. Loring, the president of the Senate, 
who last week made an elaborate speech in that 
body in favor of their new departure. That the 
sex is not held back from seeking a higher plane 
of intellectual activity may be inferred from such 
facts as, for instance, the new Boston university 
affords, where the school of oratory has more 
ladies than gentlemen in attendance. Whether 
this means the coming of a new order of stump 
speakers or platform lecturers remains to be seen, 
That woman has a field in the lyceum, at least, 
no one wil! question, and the preparatory step to 
it is evidently the school of oratory. 

Although the pretaninent wisdom and patriot- 
ism of newspaper editors naturally leads every 
one to accept their advice and follow their ex- 
ample, there are exceptional occasions when the 
dictates of common sense are worth consideration. 
One of these occurs when a State convention is 
tempted to put some favorite son of the State in 
nomination for the Presidency. Editors can com- 
mit such acts with comparative impunity, for 
their Presidential candidates are generally se- 
lected on account of supposed ability or avail- 
ability, and are not necessarily neighbors of the 
editor. When, however, a convention nominates 
Brown, Smith, or Jones, for no especial reason 
except that the candidate lives in the State whose 
convention nominates him, not even the strongest 
platform will prevent members of the same party 
in other States from suspecting the convention of 
getting above its business. If the candidates 
themselves were helped into prominence by such 
efforts, the practice might be in slight degree ex- 
cusable, but the smiles and sneers which greet 
these attempts to forestall party opinion damage 
the prospects of the nominee even more than they 
do the reputation of the convention. 


“We have never approached a Lenten season 
with a stronger sense of its need,” says the 
Churchman. Developments made in official cir- 
cles since the above was penned may impress good 
people not only with this need, but with the need, 
also, of having Lent continue somewhat longer 
than forty days. If this, as the Churchman re- 
minds us, is a special season of humiliation and 
prayer, ‘a season when souls shall be armed 
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against the deceitfulness of riches and the temp- 
tations of unjust gain,” it should be made perpet- 
ual. The saints’ days on the calendar are alto- 


gether too few to counterbalance those which are | 


left for the devil to use for his purposes. Mean- 
while, those who observe Lent will appreciate the 
sentiments of our exchange, that this should be a 
season of realities and not of form, when things 
will be called by their right names and men con- 
fess their shortcomings, and when selfish greed in 
private life shall be renounced and public corrup- 
tion come to an end. 
Lent will wish all this at all times, in season and 
out of season. 


Turning his back on his enemies in the field, 
after fighting them for four years and witnessing 
more changes of administration than one can 
readily enumerate, Don Carlos has gone to Eng- 
land to meet his creditors ; an act which involves 


Those who do not observe 


' own time. 


that in every organized community in the land | 


| are undermining what is best in our public and 
| private life? 


' virtues in both sexes, 


homely virtues must be made heroic at the moth- 
er’s lips. Truth, honor, fidelity, self-respect, and 
frugality must underlie all other qualities. The 
lasting cure must be effected slowly and in God's 
Meanwhile we cannot too often repeat 
the costly lesson that we have learned. It will be 
something gained if the small politician can be 


| made to realize that over and behind primaries 
and caucuses there is a sacred standard of truth | 


a quality of courage not often found in heirs ap- | 


parent or in pretenders to European thrones. He 
hag, it is announced, inherited a fortune of eight 
million dollars froin the Duke of Modena, and this 


fact perhaps enables him to face the English | 


holders of a million of his bonds with more com- 
placency than he could otherwise have assumed. 
Supposing that he redeeims his bonds he will have 
a comfortable competency wherewith to institute 
farther proceedings for the recovery of a crown 
to which he still asserts his divine right. Spain, 
however, welcomes the return of blessed Peace, 
and Alfonso’s government celebrates her 





ad- | 


vent by the announcement of three consecutive | 


days of bull-fights, with all the modern improve- 
ments. 





POLITICS AND FASHION. 


N tracing to its origin this wretched business 
at Washington, we may easily lose sight of two 
underlying evils which more, perhaps, than any 
others bave brought us ina brief hundred years 


of national existence at once to an unprecedented | 


pinnacle of greatness and a pitiable slough of dis- 
honor. 


The first telegrams that carried the news | 


of Secretary Belknap’s ruin over the world were | 
promptly followed by speculations as to its prob- | 
able effect upon the two great political parties. | 


The daily journals teemed with descriptions of 
the triumphant tone of Democrats, until it seemed 
that exultation at the disgrace of their opponents | 
quite eclipsed what might have been a pardonable 
feeling of pride at having unearthed a deadly pub- 


lie wrong. Republican leaders, too, are repre- 
sented as mourning rather for the loss of party 
prestige than for the ‘‘hurt that honor feels.” 
Even the House Committee which had the matter 
in charge seems to have had an eye to political 
advantage, and hesitated to intrust the President 
with its secret, lest he should take to himself and 
his administration some share of credit in the ex- 
posure. 

Instead of improving in this regard the tone of 
the press has steadily deteriorated. At first, the 
national disgrace outweighed, in respectable quar- 
ters, the gain or loss of party capital, but diseus- 
sion has assumed more and more the air of a 
scramble for what is left of Republicanism, one 
side bent upon wreckiig its ultimate vestige, and 
the other upon saving first its name and, second, 
its reputation. 

Outside of certain classes, we are happy to be- 
lieve that a better state of feeling exists. There 
the disgrace is keenly felt as a disgrace, and 
whatever remains of party triumph or despond- 
ency is quite secondary in importance when coin- 
pared with the blow that has been dealé at the 
credit of our highest executive organization. It 
is upon this popular sense of what is absolutely 
right that we must fall back, without reference to 
party lines, in any effort that may be made toward 
the thorough extermination of the eorrupt brood 
of office-holders, office-seekers and office-purveyors 
that have wrought our shame. 

It is by no means a cheerful phase of this affair, 
that as women have been hardly less conspicuous 
than men in building up the fabric of polities and 
society at Washington so a woman was a prime 
mover in the transactions which have brought 
about the present crisis, and has fallen as irrevo- 
eably as her partner in name and guilt. The 
equality of the sexes has been preserved ! 

The conclusion is unavoidable that polities and 


extravagance have gone hand in hand with one | 


another from the very first. One is the fit com- 


panion of the other, and who shall say which is | 


most worthy to be trusted with things that are 
Jovely and of good report ? 





| who believed in Mr. Beecher’s innocence. 


and justice that must not be trailed in the dust of 
elections. It will be something gained if his wife 


equipage may lead to at the last. 


the social seale greatly outnumber the men who 
are entered in the race for political power. 
what, placed at its highest, is their aim? Culture, 
refinement, social success ’ What are these if pur- 
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Practically, nothing that will be | 
permanent except the cultivation of Christian | 
The foundation virtues of | In public session no time was wasted in prelim- 
moral life must be more thoroughly cultivated ; | 
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its convocation it was fully organized and ready for 
business. It is safe to asseFt that no body of the 
same size, either political or religious, ever spent 
less time in fruitless discussions on minor points. 


inaries; in private session none was wasted in 


| debate about words. Six questions were submitted 


to it; one of them involving five subordinate ques- 
tions; the whole subject of past investigations 


, and the need of future investigation was laid be- 
| fore it; a dozen or fifteen witnesses were examimed; 


the whole history of Plymouth Church for the 
past five years was thoroughly searched ; no at- 


| tempt was made in the subsequent sessions to 


limit debate, so long as any minority desired to 


| continue it; yet in ten days it had completed its 


| work and adjourned; and even unfriendly collu- 
ean be made to see what rivalry in dress and | 


sion has not ventured the suggestion that the re- 


| sult shows any marks of haste, or carelessness, or 
The women who are striving for preéminence in | 


And | 


chased with the money extorted from soldiers | 


serving on distant frontier posts, or with percent- 
ages paid over by reluctant clerks out of slender 
salaries? Are there any who answer these queries 
with the mental response that the game is worth 
the candle, provided one is not found out? If so, 
their case presupposes a moral obliquity that 
passes comprehension. 

We are sorry to close with a forced comparison 
somewhat more lenient to polities than to fashion, 
and therefore more favorable to men than to wo- 
men. A man may seek political preferment from 


very noble motives and by entirely honorable | 
comparatively | 


means, but what exeuse not 





frivolous can a woman plead in justification of | 


fashionable extravagance? If, under suitable re- 
strictions for both sexes, we should open for her a 
career outside the salons perhaps she would de- 
velop possibilities in politics and society of which 
we only dream at present, 





THE ADVISORY COUNCIL. 


HE Plymouth Church Advisory Council needs | 


no defenders. The American people are 
shrewd and generally just judges of men and 


by the supposed character of the men who com- 
posed it, but by the actual result of its delibera- 
tions. The press generally appears inclined to 
accept that result with a grateful sense of relief; 
and the one or two journals which are still clam- 
orous for a further newspaper enjoyment of scan- 
dal stand in so hopeless a minority, and are incited 
by motives so palpably ‘‘ mixed,” that they may 
well be left to be answered by the judgments and 
consciences of their own readers. But now that 
all is over, it is due to the remarkable body which 
assembled under such a cloud of distrust and sep- 
arated in such a sunshine of public confidence to 
give some facts from its unwritten history—facts 
which at once justify and explain that confidence. 

I. It has been asserted that this was a picked 
Council. Even one very friendly critic asserts 
that it is probably true that only those were called 
This is 
an entire mistake. The Council was not in faet 
selected by Mr. Beecher nor by Plymouth Church. 
Two clergymen of this vicinity undertook this 
work for Mr. Beecher. He simply requested that 
they should, first, invite churches distributed over 
a large extent of territory, so that no clique or 
party could control or largely influence its decis- 
ions ; second, that the churches should be such as 
possessed, in their respective localities, a recog- 
nized influence ; third, that their pastors should 
be, so far as known, men who believed in the local 
independence of the churches. In every denomi- 
nation there are high church and low church men ; 
this was a low church Council—in this sense 
‘picked,’ and in no other. Men were gladly in- 
vited known to be opposed to Mr. Beecher’s the- 
ology, doubtful of his methods, suspicious of 
himself, inclined to censure the church. Nota 
few members of the Council of 1874 were in this 
Council. The Nestor of Congregationalism was 





moderator of both. It has since been publicly re- 


| ported by a prominent member of the Council 
| that of the 


or 
237 


delegates 75 came with strong 

| prejudices against Plymouth Church and its pas- 

tor. We do not vouch for these figures; but we 

do vouch, from personal expressions of members, 

| in and out of the Council, that they are everyway 
probable. 


II. It was not an unwieldy body. Within less 


What can be done to remedy these twin evijs | than an hour and a half of the time appointed for 





unripe judgment. 

III. It was a body of remarkable individuality. 
When it came together no member of it had form- 
ed any conception of what the issue would be. 
Nothing was ‘‘cut and dried.” There were no 
leaders. The flock was without ‘bell wether.” 
The peculiar character of the body and complexity 
of the questions submitted had suggested to many 
minds the necessity of some peculiar mode of 
dealing with them, and when the plan proposed 
by the Business Committee was suggested, it was 
adopted without discussion and without a dis- 
senting voice; but tbe plan itself was not pre- 
pared beforehand ; the members of the committee 
had not even seen each other till they met in the 
committee room. 

A striking illustration of this individualism was 
afforded by the process by which the Council 
came to its conclusion respecting future investi- 
gation. A report was submitted of a radically 
different nature from that finally adopted. It 
was discussed the greater part of a day. Amend- 


| ment after amendment was considered and acted 


upon. The whole plan was revolutionized, though 


| certain fundamental elements in the original de- 
| sign were retained. 


It was then committed to a 
second committee of nine, of which Dr. Porter was 
chairman, and revised and readjusted. - It was re- 
ported a second time; was read sentence by sen- 
tence ; suggestions were proffered from all over the 


| house; some were accepted, some rejected, some 


| measures, and they will estimate this Council not | debated and withdrawn. 


It was again recom- 
mitted, again resubinitted, again amended and re- 
vised by the entire body, and at last adopted in 
its present form. It is safe to say that the sugges- 
tions of at least fifty different minds are incor- 
porated in the final document, after a sifting from 
nearly two hundred more. 

IV. The thoroughness of its work is beyond 
eavil or complaint, at least it should be. The 
journal which beforehand condemned it because 
it would not inquire into the ‘‘ main question,” 
now indicts it for having done so. When the 
complaint of to-day refutes the complaint of 
yesterday, the chronic grumbler may be safely 
left unanswered. But the public generally recog- 
nizes the truth, that these men came to do 
thorough work, and did it thoroughly. For 
nearly five days, and from eight to ten hours each 
day, they probed this matter with searching ques- 
tions They received and considered every paper 
addressed to them relative to the matter under 
advisement. They invited Mrs. Moulton’s coun- 
sel to give them the facts relative to the rupture 
of the Mutual Council. They invited Mr. Bowen, 
the only person who, pretending to any knowl- 
edge, was not summoned before the Investigating 
Committee, to explain the reason of his silence. 
They sought, though they failed to obtain, the 
codperation and counsel of Drs. Storrs and Bud- 
ington. Whatever an earnest body of Christian 
men could do was done. And wide as was the 
range of their inquiry, neither the pastor nor any 
member of Plymouth Church objected to any 
question, relevant or irrelevant, and the Council 
finally reached the results, only after passing them 
all through the hands of two special committees, 
and considering them all carefully twice, in a ses- 
sion where debates were not stopped so long as 
any reasonable doubt remained unsolved in any 
mind. 

V. It was throughout a thoroughly harmonious 
body ; wide differences of opinion were developed 
in debate, but chiefly in side issues, and none of 
them irreconcilable. The discussion was warm, 
sometimes hot. But no angry words were tossed 
back and forth; not one was uttered which the 
recording angel will have to blot out when he 
makes up his record. The members met as stran- 
gers; they parted as friends. The practical 


| power of religion over the human heart and mind 
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has had lately no more striking public illustration 
than in the fact that a theme so full of provoca- 
tion to discord and animosity, could be dealt with 
so thoroughly, so satisfactorily, in such sweetness 
of temper, and with an absolutely harmonious 
result. 

VI. The spirit of the Council was emphatically 
a spirit of prayer. It began each day’s business 
with a half hour’s prayer-meeting. Many of the 
ministers came from revivals. The spirit of 
prayer was prevalent in the church. On both 
church and Council rested a sense that the work 
was too arduous for man’s doing. Not more 
earnestly did the first Council at Jerusalem seek 
divine guidance than did this Advisory Council of 
1876; not more evidently did God give gracious 
signs of his presence to that Council than to this. 
if it has erred in any important particular, it is 
not from want of earnestnéss of desire, singleness 
of purpose, or simplicity of faith in a present, 
helpful God. 

The result of this Council has been already 
heartily and gratefully accepted by Plymouth 
Church and its pastor with a sincere and heartfelt 
appreciation of the service, and of the self-denial 
it cost. The indications are abundant that it will 
be accepted in all its essential recommendations 
by the universal Church. It will go down to his- 
tory asone of the great Councils which have, from 
time to time, made memorable the Church of 
God. What is vastly more important, its doings 
‘will be recorded in the Great Book above, among 
the deeds of those who have wrought and prayed 
for the peace and purity of the spouse of Christ. 
And he whose guidance was sought, and whose 
blessing was so signally vouchsafed, will not fail 
to so sanctify his own blessed work, that the 
churches may at last have rest, ‘‘ walking in the 
fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost.” 





MUTUAL AND EX-PARTE COUNCILS. 
HE Congregationalist, in along condemnatory 
article on the result of the late Advisory 
Council, vigorously attacks the deliverance of the 
Council on the subject of the Andover letter. If 
we understand its position, it claims that the 
proposition of the Andover Church was not only 
characterized by devout and kindly good sense, 
but was strictly in accordance with Congrega- 
tional principles, It quotes the Cambridge and 
Boston Platforms to prove this and to contradict 
the doctrine unanimously set forth by the Advis- 
ory Council. Under the head of the Boston Plat- 
form, the Congregationalist says: 

- « « “It becomes impossible to interpret the Platform 
into self-consistence and efficiency, without the conclusion 
that should the erring church refuse to cotiperate with the 
aggrieved church in calling a mutual council, that church is 
Tully authorized to go forward and call one ex-parte ; which 
is entitled to the same respect as a mutual council.” 

There is much more to the same effect, which 
we do not quote, because we do not purpose to 
defend the Advisory Council against the Congre- 
gationalist. Our prevailing feeling is not bellig- 
erency, but curiosity. We are perplexed; and 
nobody but the editor of the Congregationalist 
can give us light. 

In a handsome volume containing the proceed- 
ings of the Brooklyn Council of 1874, we find a 
most learned and ingenious address delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, to which we shall 
presently call attention. It appears from the rec- 
ord that the Council was a little in doubt as to its 
own character. The two churches calling it had 
broken off negotiations with Plymouth Church 
for a mutual¢council, which, it was admitted, the 
latter had not refused. It also appears that nu- 
merous members of the assembled Council consid- 
ered it essentially ex-parte, and the general feeling 
appears, from the record, to have been, that, so 
far as it was ex-parte, it was not fairly competent 
_to the functions to which it had been summoned. 
in this interesting dilemma, Dr. DEXTER offered 
a resolution, declaring the Council to be neither 
ex-parte nor mutual, but (as he afterward said) a 
zertium quid; and this resolution he advocated 
in an address so conclusive that after much consid. 
eration the whole subject had to be laid on the 
table, and nobody knows to this day what that 
Council thought itself to be. The whole discus- 
sion settled nothing, except the opinion of Dr. 
Dexter; and we are now tempted todoubt whether 
it settled even that. 

We quote from the volume already mentioned 
the following passages of his address : 

“A Congregational Council ex-parte is always, and of the 
fixed necessity of ita own being, a Council called within the local 
church. . . .”’ (p. 86.) 

“In other words, our denomination has settled down upon 
the judgment that the only possible basis on which an ex parte 





Council can be Congregationally called together, is that of a 
difference between parties ina localchurch. .. .” 

“So, then, we Congregationalists have within the local 
churches two kinds of Councils, mutual or ex parte, as the 
case may be; and we have outside of the churches a species 
of Council neither mutual nor ex parte. . . .” (p. 95.) 


(p. 91.) | 


‘“*What we need is, that hereafter it shall be left in no man- 


ner of doubt that the terms ‘‘ mutual,” and “ ex parte,” apply 
strictly and only to Councils in cases of difficulty arising 
within local churches . . . and that all other assemblings 
of the sort be known as a tertivm quid, under the simple 
name of Council. . .”” (p. 96.) 

*Tnasmuch as an er parte Council can never be justified— 
and so can never be rightly called—between different Con- 
gregational Churches . . . this, under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances, could have been an ex parte Council.”’ (p. 97.) 

* As their [Plymouth Church] consenting to do so [unite in 
calling the Council] would not have made it a Mutual Coun- 
cilin the technical sense, so their declining to do so cannot 
make it an ex parte Council in any sense. I submit further, 
that this view of the case precludes all necessity of inquiry 
as to any minor and subordinate steps and events; as to 
what specifically may have been asked, and what refused, by 
either church.” (p. 97.) 

What we want to know is whether, in the Coun- 
cil of 1874, Dr. Dexter's views were laid on the 
table along with his resolution. So long as we are 
unenlightened on this subject, we can scarcely be 
blamed if we deem two or three hundred pastors 


| be to-day of its decorations ! 


and delegates unanimously holding one opinion | 


more worthy of our following than one editor 
holding two. ‘ 

Professor Smyth, of Andover, communicates to 
the same journal a discussion of the two plans 
suggested to Plymouth Church—that of Andover, 
and that of the Advisory Council. As he will 


since have learned, the church has adopted the | 


latter. We trust that Professor Smyth will do all 
imhis power to make the plan effectual; and we 
beg leave to suggest to him that, since the church 
which did not originate it has felt bound to adopt 
it, the part of true friendship is not to attempt to 
defeat it in advance. “His misunderstanding (in 
which he is not alone) of one feature of the plan 
was, we trust, removed by the resolutions adopted 
at the last church-meeting. We can understand 
his natural disappointment at the rejection of the 
scheme which he preferred; but we shall feel 
something deeper than disappointment if the 
ehurch is thereby deprived of his sympathy and 
encouragement in its sincere endeavors, guided 
though they be by the advice of a council of 
which he did not approve. 





NOTES. 

—In the Belknap case the bare facts, so far as 
known, are as follows: Mrs.” Belknap made an ag- 
rangement years ago with one Marsh to secure him an 
appointment as post trader at Fort Sill, provided he 
would pay her a large bonus. The bargain was car- 
ried out on both sides, at first, without Secretary 
Belknap’s knowledge. When he heard of it he neg- 
lected to act as he should have done in putting a stop 
to it. Mrs. Belknap presently died, and her sister, 
whom the Secretary subsequently married, continued 
te receive the Marsh stipend. Two years ago the 
swindle was partly exposed by the Tribune, but no 
official notice was taken of it. On Thursday last the 
whole affair was before the House Committee on War 
Department expenditures, and the Secretary’s confes- 
sion, resignation and arrest on civil process followed 
in rapid succession, and since then developments of 
the most startling character have come to light re- 
specting otber appointments. These, it is said, delay 
the presentation of articles of impeachment at the 
bar of the Senate. 

—Minister Schenck is on his way home to econ- 
front his accusers and demonstrate bis own innocence 
of fraudulent intent in the Emma Mine business. As 
if the news of the Belknap disclosures were not enough 
to impair the pleasure of his homeward voyage, his de- 
parture was embittered by the service of a writ, which 
he referred to Lord Derby, and went his way. No 
soener was be fairly at sea than it was announced at 
Washington that his resignation was accepted and 
that Richard H. Dana was appointed in his stead. 
The case against Mr. Schenck is in its present 
shape a one-sided affair. Lyons’ testimony, the most 
damaging which has yet been produced, must be 
received with a large degree of allowance until more 
isknown. That Mr. Schenck has kept very disreputa- 
ble company, and has suffered himself to be made use 
of in ways which are not easily excusable, seems to be 
certain ; but that he went to work deliberately to 
swindle stockholders for his own pecuniary advantage 
is yet to be proved. 

—Mr. John P. Phillips, Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New Haven Greenback Club, 
sends us the platform adopted by the Greenback 
Convention held at New Haven on Feb. 22d, and 
writes: ‘I now call upon you to immediately retract 
the slanders which you have heretofore published.” 
The ‘‘slanders’’ alluded to are our characterizations, 
in our issue of March 1, of the members of this con- 
vention as inflationists. As the platform is only a 
restatement of the theory of the interconvertibility of 
bonds and greenbacks, we remain unchanged in our 
opinion, which is that of all inflation schemes ever 
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proposed this is the most dangerous. The theory 
attracts honest men by its provision for the funding, 
at will, of greenbacks into interest-bearing bonds, but 
on the other band it admits the possibility of the con- 
version of all the bonds into greenbacks, and a conse- 
quent inflation of the curreacy to an extent which no 
paper movey man would dare propose. Our financial 
troubles are not the result of irredeemable currency 
only; they come also from too great a quantity of cir- 
culating medium, The toad which burst,while trying 
tojreach the size of the ox came to his sad end by eat- 
ing too much—there is no reason to suppose that the 
superabundant flies which he devoured were of any 
woree families than those upon which he subsisted in 
the days when his circulating medium did not exceed 
the requirements of his system. 

—The great artist Piloty is about to introduce 
three hundred portraits of living citizens in fresco on 
the walls of the new Rathhaus at Munich. That is a 
very pretty little commission. Suppose that during 
the Tammany regime some such project had been 
carried out in our City Hall, how proud we should all 
Or, suppose that a like 
proposition were entertained for the new State House 
at Albany, how our republican art in its relation to 
politics would be laughed at by the European press! 


—Rapid transit, as regards this city, was before 
a legislative committee at Albany in an amusing shape 
on Wednesday, when a bill was under discussion com- 
pelling the horse railroad companies to provide a seat 
for cach passenger from whom they collect a fare. 
The railroads were represented by counsel who at- 
tempted to prove that the companies were barely 
paying expenses, and it was stated that the small 
profits which are actually made are due to short fares, 
not to through travel. A member of the committee 
wanted to know if through passengers were carried at 
aloss. * Yes.’ ‘‘Thena rapid transit road which re- 
lieves them of thf®ugh travel will be favored by the 
railroads?” ‘ Yes.” “ Well, then, how does it happen 
that the railroads are fighting rapid transit in every 
possible way?’ The implied charge was of course de- 
nied. One advocate, having stated that his road made 
ouly seven mills on each passenger, was briefly ques~ 
tioned and said that the last dividend declared was 
twelve per cent., and farther admitted that the stock 
was quoted at one hundred and eighty. Altogether 
the representatives of the railroads did not get much 
sympathy at the hands of the committee, and it is 
hoped that they will be forced to furnish better ace 
commodations for their patrons, 


—It is within the legitimate range of pure spec- 
ulation to wonder how a recent English eccleslastical 
decision is regarded by the inhabitants of that lower 
world whose horrors play so conspicuous a part in 
certain theological schools. The highest ecclesiastical 
authority of Great Britain—namely, the judicial Com- 
mittee of the Queen’s Privy Council—bas in effeet de- 
clared that a disbelief in the existence of the devi, 
does pot necessarily disqualify a member of the 
Church cf England from receiving the sacrament at 
the hands of a priest. This decision was rendered in 
the case of Jenkins versus Cook, whose salient pointe 
we stated some months ago. Briefly, the Vicar re- 
fused to administer the sacrament to the plaintiff on 
the ground that he was an “evil liver’’ and a “ deprav- 
er of the Book of Common Prayer; and Jenkins 
promptly brought suit to recover his ecclesiastical 
standing. It turned out that be was no evil liver at 
all, and all that could be proved was his disbelief in 
the existence of Satan and other heresies. The decision 
is not directly aimed at the personal entity of the 
devil, and wecannot see that it would make any essen- 
tial differenceif it were. Itappears to admit, however, 
that a churchman may be a churchman still, even 
though he banishes from his personal creed the porten- 
tous figure that has so long been enshrined therein. If 
orthodox Britons may elect whether they will or will 
not believe in this personality, we trust the majority 
will quietly ignore him and suffer him to drop into 
oblivion. For our own part, we should be very glad 
to believe that Mr. Jenkins is right, and if the choice 
is ever authoritatively offered us we will cheerfully 
agree to the extermination of a spirit whose compan 
iopshbip bas always been disadvantageous. , 


—An ingenious person of English extraction 
has, we are informed by the scientific column of a for- 
eign journal, invented a trunk which occupies only 
about six cubic feet of space and is capable of being 
instantly converted into a boat buoyant enough to 
carry two persons dry and warm in the roughest sea, 
and roomy enough to give them storage room {for a 
month’s provisions beside. As the average human 
being requires not much less than a pint of fluid per 
day, we are willing to admit the probability that the 
two occupants of the boat will be dry for at least part 
of the month in question, leaving the problem of 
warmth to be settled by actual experiment, and mak- 
ing no estimate as to the cubic displacement of thirty 
days’ solid food. Seriously, however, it would be @ 
grand thing if, when a ship founders in a gale, her 
passengers could each paddle away merrily in his or 
her inflated or unfolded trunk; and if the above state- 
ment of the trunk’s sea-going properties is a little ex- 
aggerated, we are quite willing to allow liberally for 
the foundation of truth which may underlie the not un- 
natural amplification of fact. By all means let the 
life-saving trunk be adopted whenever an ocean voy~ 
age is undertaken, 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


* 1. If a person takes what does not belong to him, and 
afterward becomes a Christian and repays so far as it 
is in his power, is it necessary for him to confess per- 
sonally to the one he has wronged? I think he has 
suffered much and is so sincerely repentant that he 
would not mind the disgrace for himself but it would 
disgrace his friends. 
rYNHE main question is: Has he done any wrong 
to the offended person which his confession will 
undo? Confession is not penance, but one form of 
restitution. If he has incidentally brought any injury 
upon the person against whom he has sinned which 
will be remedied in any degree by his confession, then 
let him confess. But if his confession to the person 
injured will not do that person any good, there is no 
reason why the offender should wound his friends by 
bringing needless disgrace upon them. The real law is 
the Golden Rule. Let the offender put himself in the 
place of the person to whom the wrong has been done. 
What would he desire in sucha case? Let him do as 
he would have oue do unto him. There is a secondary 
use of confession. It is good for the sinner, tending to 
render another lapse less probable. But where shame 
must be brought upon friends by it, that must be 
taken inte the account as weighing against it. 


2. “If ye abide in me and my words abide in you ye 
shall ask what ye will and it shall be done unto you.” 
(1.) Do these words apply to men to-day? (2.) What 
does “‘abide”’’ in the original tongue indicate? (3.) 
In what sense did Christ mean his words to abide in 
ws? (4.) Are there any blessings exempt from this 
promise? (5.) Are there men living who may claim 
this promise? 

(1.) Yes. (2.) We cannot translate better than by the 
word “abide.” (3.) Christ’s words abide in us when 
his teachings are vitally absorbed by us; when they 
become not only the rule of our lives, but a part of 
our very fiber—entering into our character in its in- 
most qualities. (4.) We must not understand these 
bold utterances of profound and mystical truth in a 
narrow sense. If Christ's words abide in us what will 
we wish for? Nothing but just what God wills, what 
is best for us, what tends to make us fruitful. And it 
is of spiritual blessings that the Lord is here discours- 
ing. He is not holding out the bribe of temporal 
blessings to tempt a sordid spirit to the higher walks 
of faith. When once Christ’s words abide in you it 
becomes impossible for you to interpret this passage in 
a lowsense. (5.) Oh, yes. There are no privileged classes. 
These gracious words are for you if you will receive 
them. Let the words of the Master, not in their letter, 
but in their spirit, so abide in you that you shall grow 
truthful, brave, manly, spiritual, a hater of hypocri- 
sies and lies, a lover of all goodness and truth and 
charitableness, and ever as you grow up into him you 
will find him ready to give to your soul that which it 
thirsts after. For he that hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness ‘‘SHALL BE FILLED.”’ 


3. I trust 1 ama Christian, notwithstanding I have 
not as yet united with any church. Circumstances 
are such that I am puzzled in regard to my duty in 
that matter. Does Christ anywhere tn the Bible enjoin 
upon his followers to become church members? Does 
the passage, ‘*‘ Whosoever, therefore, will confess me 
before men,” etc., mean that we must confess him be- 
jJore a church full of people on a certain day, or not to 
be ashamed to show that you are Christ's at any time 
under any circumstances? 

Church membership is not a matter of prescription, 
but a matter of privilege and generally a duty, bind- 
ing On account of its reasonableness and not from a 
specifié command. Unless you are very strong in 
your Christian resolutions you cannot afford to run 
the risk of doing without it. If you would not have 
die out the embers from which is kindled the fire of 
Obristianity in your heart, you would better keep 
them near the fire of other Christian hearts. You can 
probably do more good by an open avowal of your 
faitb and an organic uvion with Christians. There 
may be, nevertheless, peculiar circumstances which 
produce an exception. 


4. Should a person wpon joining the church relinquish 
attending the theater and dancing in small companies, 
both of which he has formerly enjoyed with modera- 
tion? 

It is for you to decide whetber the theaters Jyou at- 
tend and the dancing you do harm your Christian life. 
Any amusement you can take without spiritual harm 
is not sin for you. There is no other general rule. But 
there is another phase of the question. If your amuse- 
ments become serious ground of stumbling to others, 
you should imitate the self-denial of Paul and say, “ If 
meat cause my brother to offend I will eat no meat 
while the world standeth.” 


5. In forming a question for debate is it necessary 
to put it in the form of a resolution? Can it not be 
put in the form of a question as well? For instance, 
the following question: ‘Can Republican forms of 
government exist without public virtue?” or, * Re- 
solved, that Republican forms of Government cannot 
exist without public virtue ;”’ is not the former put in 
as suitable a form as the latter? 

To our mind it seems better. The custom of putting 
questions for debating clubs in the form of resolutions 
seems to have come from the notion that the only use 
of such a society was the training of future Con- 





gresemen. The analogy of all learned societies is the 
other way. Who ever heard of a scientific body or a 
philosophical association beginning a discussion by 
putting the question in the form of a resolution? One 
other suggestion we offer gratis: Do not debate in sides 
for the sake of winning. The result of such training 
is evil and only evil continually. Discuss a question 
and endeavor to get at the exact amount of truth 
there is in it by the presentation of each man’s sin- 
cere thought on the matter. We never could see the 
advantage of boys training themselves to be iutellect- 
ual game cocks. 


AUTHORSHIP QUVESTIONS.—An old gentleman retains 
in his memory a few verses of a patriotic song current 
in his boyhood early in the present century. He asks 
where the rest of the verses can be found. Here are a 
few lines which he sends us: 


Old England forty years ago, 

When we were young and slender, 
She aimed at us a mortal blow, 

But God was our defender. 
Jehovah saw her horrid plan, 

Great Washington he gave ua, 
His holiness inspired the man 

With power and skill to save us. 


What wonders did brave Jackson de, 
Who, aided by kind heaven, 

Their leader and four thousand slew, 
And lost but only seven. 

Some interposing angel's hand 
Repelled their vile intrusion, 

The remnant of their broken band 
They fled in sad confusion. 


Perry with flag and sails unfurled 
Met Barclay on Lake Erie, 

At him bis matchless thunders hurled 
Till Barclay grew quite weary. 

He gained the victory and renown, 
He worked him up so neatly, 

He brought Old England's banner down 
And swept the lake completely. 

. . . o e 

Let us be just, in Union live, 
Then who will dare invade us ? 

If any should, our God will give 
His angels charge to aid us. 


Wanted, by A. M. A., the authorship of a poem be- 
ginning . 
“O, why are your beautiful eyes so red, 

My Lady ?”’ 
“They have taken my baby out of my bed, 

My Baby.” 
By N. B. T. “ Where can I find a life of David Garrick 
and his works?” By 8. S. W. Whether the story en- 
titled ‘* Autobiography of a New England Girl,’’ by 
Martha Russell, published in the National Era in 1857, 
was ever brought out in book form, if s0, where can it 
be bad. 


~~ =- 





Srience. 


EXPLORATIONS IN 18%. 


HIEF-JUSTICE Charles P. Daly, President 

of the American Geographical Society, delivered 
the annual address at Chickering Hall in this city a 
few days since. We print a few condensed paragraphs 
from his speech: 

“In the United States . . . the Wheeler explora- 
tions and surveys west of the one hundredth meridian 
have been carried on over areas in Southern and 
Southwestern Colorado ‘and Northwestern New Mexi- 
co. Lieutenant Wheeler and Dr. Rotherock have ex- 
tremely favorable impressions of the district. It is 
well timbered, the soil is suited to vegetable growth, 
and large areas now abandoned for want of water can 
be cultivated bya system of tanks, and is now no more 
unpromising than was fertile Utah a few years ago. 
Professor Cope, the paleontologist, found abundant 
traces of former population upon the Eocene plateau 
of Northwestern New Mexico. On one hill was found 
the remains of a town called Cristone, accessible only 
by a partially destroyed stone staircase, and similar 
ruins could be seen from the top on surrounding hills. 
There were no indications of a water supply and no 
traces of cisterns. The number of buildings to the 
square mile, it is gathered from the remains of pottery, 
must have been as great as now in the rural districts 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. No traces of metals 
were found; and the existing Indian tribes know 
nothing of the departed people. In Aztlan some of 
the ruins were fortified structures, having as many as 
five hundred rooms. One ruined town was found of 
eighty houses, in rows and squares mainly, and report- 
ed by the Indians to have been sacked by the Span- 
iards, its inhabitants fiinging themselves from the 
precipices in their despair. An entire skeleton was 
found in one of the towns, lying near the walls, face 
downward, and with the head to the south. Mr. R. J. 
Ainsworth, the topographer, who removed the skele- 
ton, accidentally shot and killed himself three days 
after. He had been warned by the Indians that ill 
luck or violent death awaited the man who disturbed 
the dead. All the Indians could say of the town was 
that it had been built under Montezumaand that their 
oldest people had never heard from their ances- 
tors any recollection of the inhabitants. . . . 
Professor Hayden's survey was occupied in the Colo- 
rado moxntains from June to November surveying 
25,000 square miles in the southwestern cornor of the 
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Territory. Over three thousand gold and silver claims 
have been recorded here within three years, and roads 
have penetrated to the wildest districts. The ruined 
dwellings of the Pueblos are found on the cliff, and 
bave been photographed and measured, and a number 
of large and perfect water jars brought to Washing- 
ton. The survey of Colorado is nearly completed, and 
the photographic division also visited the Moquin 
towns in Northern Arizona, inhabited by a remnant 
of the Pueblo race, where many pictures of the people 
and houses, with collections illustrating their customs 
and arts, were procured. The party which bas been 
exploring the Colorado now form the second division 
of the United States Geological survey of the Terri- 
tories, which is under the charge of Professor A. H. 
Thompson. During last year the main party explored 
the southeastern corners of Utah, and a portion of 
country about 200 miles south of Salt Lake City, hav- 
ing an area of about 6,000 square miles, composed 
almost wholly of volcanic rocks and presenting the 
volcanic phenomena upon a great scale, highly varied 
and complex. Special explorations were also made 
around Gunnisen, where the great Wahsach range of 
mountains terminates. The scenery of this section is 
very impressive. It consists of a series of lofty pla- 
teaus, of which the Aquarius, which is the largest, 
covers an area of nearly 10,000 square miles. This 
voleanic region isin marked contrast with the sur- 
rounding country, which is from 2,000 to 6,000 feet 
higher than the surrounding ones, and is sharply cut 
by ,deep gorges and ravines, but never by canons. 
The loftier positions are well watered and 
wooded, with abundant grass and game, and 
a rich soil close to the lower slope ef the 
mountain. The ruins of many prehistoric dwell- 
ings were found, and on the canon wall escarp- 
ments many Shi-ni-mo etchings and inscriptions wera 
copied. Other explorations and expeditions have 
been made during the year in reference to the prehis- 
toric inhabitants of America, all tending to show that 
man existed here as far back as the tertiary period. 
That he was then the maker of implements for the 
grinding of corn, the weaving of cloth, and the build- 
ing of houses as he isnow. A boiling lake has been 
discovered in the Island of Dominica two miles in cir- 
cunmference, on a meuntain, covered by a forest, 2,500 
feet above the level of thesea. The water rises four 
feet above the general surface of the lake and fumes 
over the sides with a sulphurous vapor. The water is 
charged with sulphurand decomposed rock, and as the 
surface gradually becomes lower the lake will be grad- 
ually destroyed and converted into a geyser. 

“There is comparatively little to state in respect to 
Europe, In Holland the work of draining the Zuider- 
Zee by converting it into dry land has been begun. 
This gigantic undertaking necessitates the draining of 
the water from an area of 759square miles, 485,775 acres 
of which will be fertile land, and will increase the ex- 
tent of the Netherlands nearly 6 per cent. The work 
of draining will be begun by constructing an immense 
dyke 164 feet wide at the bottom of the sea and rising 
to a height of 26 feet above it, and extending from 
Enkuysen to Kampen, a distance of twenty-five statute 
miles. The expense of the work will be about $48,000, 
000, or $1000 per acre and will occupy many years.” 

“Mr. John Forrest, with a party, has made a journey 
across the western interior of Australia, from Murchi- 
son River to Peak Telegraph Station. The journey 
occupied six months and was merely an exploration 
of sand-hills covered scantily with the spinifex-grass, 
with very little water, and showing that no settlement 
will probably ever extend in that direction. Sir 
George Bowen bas made explorations in Queensland. 

“In India explorations have also been pushed. Mr. 
Bond captured two of the wild dwarfish race who live 
in the hill jungles of the Western Galitz, to the south- 
west of the Palini Hills, of which race no trace had 
ever been found. A man and a woman were found. 
The former was four feet six inches high aud twenty- 
six and a quarter inches about the chest. He had a 
round head, with coarse, black, woolly hair and dark 
brown skin. The lower part of his face projected like 
a monkey, with thick lips protruding an inch beyond 
his rose. He had a comparatively long body, with 
short, bandy legs. He had a grayish, bristly mustache, 
but no beard. The woman was well developed and 
about the same size. She had a yellow tint, with long, 
straight, black bair and a pleasant expression. They 
were dressed in loose cloths, and though they ate flesh, 
they lived principally upon honey and nuts. 

“Tn New Guinea a large river has been discovered 
on the southwest coast, and has been called the Baxter 
River. It has been ascended sixty miles, and is thought 
to be navigable for over one hundred miles. - 

“The voyage of the Challenger has been productive 
of much good. Soundings taken for temperature ia 
the middle of the Chinese seas found the tem- 
perature to be 36 degrees Fahrenheit at a depth of 
1,200 fathoms. This is accounted for by a barrier 
which rises to within 900 feet of the surface of the sea 
and cuts it off from the Atlantic. The greatest depth 
between the Admiralty Islands and Japan, which is a 
distance of 2,250 miles, was ascertained to be 4,57 
fathoms, or 27,450 feet, the deepest yet found, except 
the soundings of the Tuscarora off the east coast of 
Japan, which was to the depth of 4,655 fathoms, but 
no sample of the bottom was then procured. Ther- 
mometers sent down to these great depths were 
crushed to pieces by the enormous pressure which they 
had to bear. One, however, withstood the pressure, 
and showed that there was a layer of water of the 
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uniform temperature of 34 degrees 5 minutes Fahren- 
heit, occupying the bottom of a trough of the ocean, 
of the enormous thickness of 18,450 feet."’ 





{ 
Fine Arts. 
NOTES FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

—According to the Journal de Liége, a gigantic 
exhibition ef the most celebrated of Rubens’s pictures 
will take place at Antwerp next year iu celebration of 
the centenary of the master, 

—An International Fine Arts Exhibition is to be 
held at Brussels in 1880, It is intended to have it of a 
retrospective character, and to make it represent the 


artistic movement of the whole world since the last 
London Exhibition. 

—The Berlin Museum bought some years ago in 
Jerusalem, for about twenty-eight thousand thalers, 
some Moabite antiquities, the age of which, it was 
pretended, was 2,500 years. It has turned out now 
that these monuments are bot genuine. 


—A life-size portrait, in mosaic, of the late Owen 
Jones has been placed in the eastern cloister of the 
south court of the South Kensington Museum, London. 
Mr. Moody was the painter of the original, and the 
mosaic workers are the Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars. 


—The Spring Exhibition of the Academy of 
Design will open on the 28th of March. There is some 
talk of closing it earlier than usual, and reopening 
after a reasonable interval, so that new pictures may 
be received, and a fresh interest imparted to the exhi- 
bition. = 

—Holman Hunt's ‘ Light of the World" is now 
the property of Mrs. Coé6mb of Oxford, England, who 
permits strangers to visit ber gallery without the 
tedious formalities often required by picture owners. 
Mrs. Coomb has decided to present this great work to 
the chapel of Keble College, in which it is not unlikely 
to serve as an altar-piece. 

—A Fine Arts University has just been founded 
at Jeddo in Japan, and the Government has sent to 
Italy for three professors to fill the chairs of architec- 
tural design, ornamentation, and painting and sculpt- 
ure combined. They are to be engaged for five years, 
and will receive salaries of 20,000 francs per annum. 
Those orientals are astonishingly stupid. We don’t do 
that sort of thing in America! 

“—A Swedish wood carver, Oestergren, is said to 
be preparing a chess-board for exhibition at the 
World’s Fair in Philadelphia, the pieces of which are 
symbolical of the struggle between Ultramontanism 
and the modern spirit in Germany. On one side of 
the board appear the Emperor William and the Em- 
press Augusta as King and Queen, Prince Bismarck 
and the Minister Falk as Bishops; the knights are 
Prussian Uhlans, and the pawns are soldiers and re- 
cruits. On the other side stands Pius IX, as King, 
while his queen is an abbess holding a waxen taper 
well-nigh burned out. The bishops are cardinals, the 
knights are monks riding on asses and the pawns are 
monks on foot. 


—M. F. H. De Haas expects to send at least three 
works to the Centennial; these arealllarge, measuring 
about 42 by €7 inches, two of them new pictures. One 
representing a vessel in distress, stranded near a lonely 
shore, is entitled *Drifted Ashore in a Fog.’ The 
other is known as “ Brig Hove to for Pilot.’’ A third 
picture the artist will borrow from its present owner, 
Governor Morgan. For the Academy exhibition Mr. 
De Haas has in process of painting two marine views. 
*Sunset on the Coast of Maine’’ shows a couple of 
boats from one of which the fishermen have already 
cast their lines, while the other is coming towards the 
reef where tbe fishing is supposed to be uncommonly 
good. The second picture represents three vessels 
beating to wind ward off the coast, near Portland, Me. 


—John Rogers has executed a new statuette 
of Washington. It is a figure thirty inches high, 
standing with the conventional cocked-hat in one 
hand and riding-gloves in the other, evidently just 
dismounted, judging by the cloak thrown off at one 
side and the spurs not yet removed from the boots, 
which meet the breeches at the knee. The face of this 
figure is after the Houdon mask. A group designed, 
but not yet cast, is to be called ** The Checker Players,” 
and will stand twenty inches high. It is made up ot 
four figures—a city gentleman and a farmer, engaged 
in a game of checkers, the wife of the former standing 
near watching the moves, and a child in her arms, 
which is amusing itself by attempting to kick the 
obeckers off the board with its feet. Mr. Rogers in- 
tends sending to the Centennial one of each of his 
groups; also his two larger figures of a boy and girl at 
«Hide and Seek.” 


—The London Times gives the following de- 
scription of a piece of art pottery in the collection of 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., Lambeth, designed for ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia: - ‘‘ Before leaving the subject 
of terra-cotta it is necessary to mention a work in this 
material which, being only a copy, owes its chief 
interest to the enormous mechanical difficulties which 
have been overcome in its execution. This is an exact 
reproduction, of the full size of the original, of Mr. 
Jobn Bell’s group ‘ America,’ at the Albert Memorial. 
It is by far the largest work ever produced in pottery, 
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it has been fired without a flaw or crack, and it will be 
worthily set in the place of honor in the Art Depart- 
ment of the Exhibition. Each of the figures compos- 
ing this gigantic group has been moulded in a single 
piece, so that the number of pieces and, consequently, | 
of joints is considerably less thanin the original marble 
at South Kensington. It seems probable that the 
success which Messrs. Doulton have thus attained may | 
lead to the employment of terra-cotta as a customary 
material for statues. It is far more durable than any 
kind of stone or marble, and may indeed be considgred 
imperishable; its weight and cost are only about one- 
third those of marble, and its warmth of tint can be | 
toned down, as shown by the group under con- 
sideration, so as to become very pleasing to most 
observers.” 


hooks and Authors. 





JAPANESE ART. 

A Glimpse at the Art of Japan. By James Jackson Jarves, 

author of * Art Studies,” ‘“ Art Idea,” “ Art Thoughts,” 
ete. Hurd & Houghton. New York. 

We can hardly imagine a writer more competent 
than Mr. Jarves to translate the art of a people al- 
most as far removed from usin taste as if they were 
the denizens of another world. The mere fact that 
Japanese art work has the quality of strangeness is of 
itself enough to turn the head of almost any critic, 
as critics go. Mr. Jarves, however, has established for | 
his own use some principles of criticism which are 
proof against the charms of mere change. He is even 
heretical enough to admit that many works of true 
art are devoid of interest to him, but he is nevertheless 
compelled to acknowledge their merits. He says: 


“ Art, abstractly interpreted, is no more a plastic or picto- 
rial apotheosis of beauty than of ugliness, of truth than of 
error, and in average practice we find it as ready to serve the 
devil as God; to perpetuate folly and falsehood as to serve 
the right and make the best appear the most delectable. 
Strictly as art, no standards of abstract morality or thought 
are to be brought to its test. We have only to consider its 
technicalpower and beauty of presenting the facts, and spirit 
of its specific motive, good or bad, in its uttermost idealiza- 
tion. We may devoutly wish that art exclusively served 
goodness, but it does not any more than do speech and print- 
ing. The theories of its transcendental ability are pleasant 
reading, but its practice is quite often the reverse. ... 
We bave too abundant evidenee that art is an assiduous 
propagator of mischievous taste, as well as its cunning, in be- 
fooling the mind and debauching the heart.” 


With such a guide, one need not fear that 
powers of admiration will be severely strained. Mr. 
Jarves is equally far removed from the danger of 
judging according to preconceived standards: he tells 
us that “in judging art we should not hastily condemn 
it merely because it differs from our own familiar 
standards, but search out how far it embodies its origi- 
nating motives, how it affects the indigenous mind, 
and lastly what elements it incorporates instructive 
and enjoyable to the common mind.” 

The author warns us against looking in Japanese 
art for metaphysical abstractions, for perfect sen- 
suous types of mental or physical beauty, or for any 
attempts at spiritual uplifting. The Japanese have 
ideals of human beauty, but they are such as no Cau- 
casian can accept, nor are they of particular interest 
to Japanese artists. The human form and countenance 
is esteemed only as a basis for humorous caricature 
or grotesque exaggeration. Nor have the Japanese 
any architecture; even the temple they hold second 
in estimation to the tomb. - We give the author's 
words on the shortcomings and distinctive features of 
art in Japan: 


“Indeed, painting, sculpture and architecture, in their 
supreme significance, the fine arts, with the human soul and 
form as their fundamental motives, and human excellence 
or spiritual loveliness as their distinctive aims in expression, 
are not found in the ewsthetic constitution of the Japanese. 
Keeping this fact in sight, we can profitably study what they 
have done. . . . Within their own scope they display a 
finer art of its kind than we have ever imagined, based on a 
keener sense and delight in nature apart from man himself 
as the chief object of art. They do make an objective use of 
man, but with a different appreciation from ours. Having 
no passion for plastic beauty, they cannot replace the Greeks, 
but they give what these did not care to bestow. In many 
important respects, Japanese art is a fitting and pleasurable 
supplement to the European. Far narrower in range, un- 
scientific in our meaning, less profound in motives, unambi- 
tious in its aims, less fettered by technical rule or transitory 
fashions, it is more subtile, intense, varied, free, and truth- 
fully artistic in decorative expression ; more abounding in 
unexpectedness and delicious surprises, in ssthetic coquet- 
ries and charms of wsthetic speech intelligible to every degree 
of culture. Its good things never grow stale or seem monot- 
onous and conventional. They are a spirituel rendering of 
the realisms and naturalisms of the daily life, intercourse 
with nature, and imaginings of a lively, impreasionable race, 
in the full tide of an instructive, passionate craving for art, 
while yet in the infancy of its religious faiths and material 
civilization.” 

Compared, according to standard, with European 
art, that of Japan as Mr. Jarves describes it seems low; 
judged, however, by the degree with which it fulfills 
its promises, it is the art of Europe which is most open 
to criticism. The homely adage, *‘A living dog is 
better than a dead lion,” affords a simile which is 
hardly inapplicable. Europe has great art works of 
priceless gesthetic value, but schools of art which 
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Thousands upon thousands of well-to-do people who 
have read with interest and delight of Raphael's pict- 
ures and Michael Angelo’s frescoes live in costly 
houses in whose construction almost every art pria- 
ciple is violated; they pay large prices for furniture 
which is in no true sense decorative, they are sur- 
rounded by bare walls which are themselves often 
more sightly than the occasional pictures which 
shop-keepers too often impose upon them, they sit 
iu uncomfortable chairs, eat from crockery whieh 
serves no purpose but that of convenience, and wor- 
ship in temples which suggest the upholsterer more 
powerfully than they do the Being to whose service 
they are dedicated. Design is not unknown, but it is 
too ambitious to serve modest requirements, and it 
itself in attempts beyond its 
telief is not to be found by burrying with 
‘Japanese stores,’ for it is only ex- 


in the artistic @'zgestions of a civilization unlike our 
own. Japanese art, however, is valuable to all of us 
for its suggestions of the possibilities which await us 
when designers realize the range which they may 
legitimately avail themselves of in their endeavors te 
gratify the wsthetic sense. 

With a view to the enlightenment of modest de- 
signers, Mr. Jarves calls attention to the principles ef 
Japanese decorative and ornamental art. Among 
these are the following: 

First—“ The mechanical finish of an article is complete and 
thorough in every part, not excelled in scientific exactness, 
and seldom equalled in ingenuity of construction, and what 
we may calla dextrous application of its utilitarian prop- 
erties, by the best workmanship of Europe. . . . Second— 
Fach of the ornamental features is designed and finished 
with uniform scrupulous attention to its motive and object 
as related to the masa, Third—Variety of form, and 
expression is equally a law of construction; no pairs of ob- 
jects are precisely alike unless made to order for a foreign 
market. Each article has its particular physiognomy and 
peculiar features, differing from all others of the same 
family,asone manis unlike another. There are no monot- 
onous resemblances, and platitudes of character, as with 
most European productions. The commonest object has its 
distinctive artistic physiognomy, even if it be repeated mill- 
ions of times and costing onlya pennyeach. . . . Hatr- 
pins, coinbs, knife-handles, and a thousand other little things 
of daily necessity are also exalted into suggestive and beau- 
tiful art, as by a necromancer's spell. It requires no incos- 
siderable msthetic culture fully to appreciate the exquisite 
taste, enlivened by an inexbaustible fancy of design with 
which this class of articles are dowered in their universal 
marriage of beauty to utility.” 

Lest any should basten to buy whatever articles, 
nominally of Japanese workmanship, are within their 
reach, the author aims some severe blows at collectors, 
some of his remarks on the single subject of pottery 
will cause many an adorer of ugly old soup-plates and 
sugar-bowls to close Mr. Jarves’s book in great anger. 
Almost any one but a mere collector will find it hard 
to reply even to the author's strictures upon Sevres 
ware, so dearly beloved by victims of the ceramio 
mania. 

It is not easy to describe the many attractions of 
this very interesting book. The author's thoroughness 
of method causes him to touch upon history, religion, 
politics, social life,and whatever else can have in any 
degree affected the art of Japan. He never descends 
to catalogue-writing, but bis pages abound with de- 
scriptions of rare artistic work. He introduces maay 
interesting features ofalife hitherto entirely unknowa 
to us, and he does it with such skill that he neither 
tires hisreaders, nor gets above their comprehension. 


THE RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

Religion and Progress. An essay, by Henry C. Pedder. E.P, 
Dutton & Co., New York: $1.00. 

We are agreeably surprised by the spirit of this 
volume, for in “Issues of the Age,"’ published by the 
same author a year ago, there seemed to be evidence 
that Mr. Pedder was concerned only for the welfare 
of science, and was willing that religion should make 
any concession that its opponents might desire. His 
tone is now that of a man who honestly appreciates 
and enjoys both the devotional and the scientific feel- 
ing, and who objects earnestly that either should en- 
croach upon the other. This spirit has been occasion- 
ally claimed by writers who have been called inte 
action by Tyndall's Belfast address, but its possession 
has rarely, if ever, been proved; Mr. Pedder, how- 
ever, seems so free from either prejudice or partiality, 
that his book embodies quite fairly the honest claims 
and grievances of both sides, and thus presents a true 
view of the visible relationsbip in which religion aud 
science stand toward each other. 

Mr. Pedder admits that science may rightly cause us 
to change some of our views of God and Nature, aad 
that we cannot permit the existence of the odiwm the- 
ologium without seriously impeding the cause of prog- 
ress. But he says, “‘While we cannot emphasize too 
strongly the necessity of intellectual freedom, we are 
equally bound to protest against that form of philose- 
phical‘{quackery which regards reason as the sole condi- 
tion on which progress depends.”’ He charges that 
science bas * conjured up a spectre which causes us to 
shudder as we look upon its ghastly expression,” bué 
he doubts whetker the apparition will ever become 
materialized and dwell among us; in other words, 
scientists are as likely as other people to mistake sem- 
blance for substance, and to misuse and exceed the 
limit of that reasoning power which they are so prone 
to deify. 

Conceding the supremacy of reason, the author yeé 
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alludes plainly to the utter inability of reason to re- 
spond to emotional experiences and spiritual agitation 
peculiar to human nature. In this connection he re 
fers to Stoicism and its two brightest lights, Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus; he admits that these great 
pagans demand our admiration. and that they dem- 
onstrate the possibility of noble character being 
attained through means purely intellectual, but, 


“We cannot deny that it is a greatness purchased at the 
sacrifice of some of the best and finest feelings of our na- 
ture. . . . It is well to pause before this noble soul (Mar- 
cus Aurelius) and in our admiration derive those influences 
which will most assuredly elevate and ennoble us, but it is 
equally well that we should discriminate carefully between 
Mareus Aurelius as an exceptional character and Marcus 
Aurelius as the direct product of Stoicism. I know that the 
Stoical philosophy in attempting to cultivate virtue without 
hope, possesses a certain charm which we cannot fail to ap- 
preciate. It is, indeed, a grand achievement when the in- 
tellectual nature so thoroughly predominategas to bring the 
whole man under its centrol, but it is an unhealthy condition 
nevertheless. Because it is divorced from sentiment, Stoi- 
cism mars the beauty of the world and bids the human soul 
drift into sadness and despair, rather than encourage those 
dreams and aspirations which emanate from all true religion 
and all sound philosophy.” 


The author might have illustrated this paragraph we 
have quoted by calling attention to John Stuart Mill, 
the greatest of modern Stoics, as he haunted the grave 
which held the remains of his wife, and by every look 
and action indicated the utter failure of reason to meet 
the peculiar requirements of his distressed mind. 

Mr. Pedder’s book cannot fail to improve the mental 
vision of either the Christian or materialist who reads 
it. It will not—nor should it—prevent either from de- 
fending whatever is precious from the attacks of the 


other, but it will lessen the tendency to assault. As_ 


a just, intelligible, concise statement of the rights of 
scientists and religionists, it is at present without a 
rival. 


AMERICAN HISTORY BY AN ENGLISH 
AUTHOR. 

Freeman's Historical. Course for Schools. History of the 
United States, by J. A. Doyle, with Maps Illustrative of 
the Acquisition of Territory and the [Increase of Popula- 
tion. By Francis A. Walker, Professor of History and 
Politcal Economy in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
College. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50. 

If the American reader takes up this book 
under the impression that the tone of its contents 
will only confirm the truth of the current notion that 
English writers cannot treat us on this side with any 
decree of fairness, he may be assured, at the outset, 
that his feelings will, in this case, undergo no unneces- 
sary revulsion. He will fail to find in this, what he 
can find in seme other English histories of America, 
that our Revolutionary fathers rebelled without rea- 
son, or that Washington was careful to keep on the 
New York side of the East River during the disastrous 
battle of Long Island, or that the ‘republican experi- 
ment’ here has already proved the folly of our separa- 
tion from the British Empire. On the contrary, so 
far from being absurd, Mr. Doyle has been conspicu- 


- ously impartial in bis work; and it is no slight com- 


mendation of it that at a time when the country is 
flooded with ‘centennial’ histories of the United 
States—some of them old books with a new handle to 
the title—an American publisher is found ready to 
introduce it to the American public. 

The book is designed principally for use in schools 
and colleges—a fact, however, which does not lessen 
its value for the general reader. It makes the sixth in 
the series known as ‘‘Freeman’s Historical Course,” 
and, as in the case of the other volumes on England, 
Germany, etc., its subject matter is presented in a 
condensed, though not incomplete form, while the 
atyle is specially clear. Respecting the arrangement 
of the topics and their treatment, a very favorable 
opivion must be expressed, even under the wise rule 
that the criticism of a text-book should be exception- 
ally careful and discriminating. Mr. Doyle opens 
with a chapter—divided into sections, as all the chap- 
ters are, with convenient reference headings—upon 
the geography and native races of America, and gives 
his English readers a better outline view of both than 
they would obtain from most American histories of a 
similar description. Passing on to the period of dis- 
covery, the author makes no reference to traditions, 
or to early adventurers such as the Northmen, who at 
the close of the tenth century drifted over to the coast 
of New England, but very properly accepts Columbus 


as the original discoverer of the New World, and then | 


mentions, in their order, all the subsequent voyages 
which developed the coast line of its continents. Fol- 
lowing this comes the interesting period of settlement, 
the rise of the colonies, the revolution and our subse- 
quent history, down to the present time. 


It may be ungracious, pessibly unpatriotic, just at | 
this time to point out the merits of an English work | 
like this to the disparagement, apparently, of home | 


authors, but, on the other hand, it is no more than 


just to pay our compliments to the Englishman who | 


has taken such pains to put us in so fair a light before 
hisown people. No English school-boy—or his parents, 
as for that matter—can learn anything Jess or more 





than the truth about us from Mr. Doy?te’s history; and | 


if this be the case, it is of course impossible for the 
American reader to take exception toit. Indeed, we 
can bardly agree with the inference to be drawn from 
the publishers’ note that in expressing opinions here 
and there Mr. Doyle has used rules of criticism that 
‘we might be slow to apply to our own case, or that he 
conflicts at points with our national prepossessions. 


Quite true, we do not find him, for instance, in the 
ease of the Revolution, reéchoing the somewhat blus- 
tering denunciations of King George as a ‘“‘tyrant”’ 
and ‘‘oppressor,”’ nor does he go into raptures over 
every American success during the war, but he does 
allude ‘tat points’? to the ignorance of the British 
ministers respecting American affairs and their ob- 
stipacy in pursuing a line of policy against the interests 
of the mother country, letting alone those of the 
colonists. More likely the English reader will find 
fault with the author for leaning too much toward the 
American side of the dispute, for the Englishman, 
even to-day, is ready with the auswer that the colonist 


citizen, and that all his protests and opposition were 
based upor abstract notions of right not recognized at 
that time by the British Constitution. Whether the 
author devotes sufficient space to the revolutionary 
movement may be something of a question. Amer- 
‘ican authors naturally devote much more toit; Mr. 
Doyle, however, acknowledges all British blunders 
made during the struggle as freely as he poiuts out 
those made by the Americans. Youug America may 
not forgive him for saying so little about Bunker Hill, 
and it is rather surprising to find him giving only a 
glance at the campaigns in the South which were de- 
cisive of the war; but perhaps he may be excused for 
bis comparative silence on unwelcome details, as long 
as the general tenor of his statements and opinions on 
this part of our history is impartial. Soin regard to 
the 1812 war and the late rebellion, anything like 
prejudice or bias is almost entirely absent. 

A valuable feature of Mr. Doyle’s work consists in the 
brief sketches—condensed often into asentence or two— 
of the leading persons who figure through the history, 
and his refereuces to the social, moral and literary con- 
dition of this country at its different stages. He no- 
tices the progress of republican self-government ideas, 
the changes in the colonial system, and the manners 
of the people. A paragraph on the rise of townships 
is interesting as it shows the causes of the difference 
between Northern and Southern modes of life, and we 
learn elsewhere of the motives which prompted many 
of the first settlements, the depressed condition of so- 
ciety at home having in some cases quite as strong an 
influence in bringing mep to this country as its own 
attractions. Mr. Doyle does not despise significant 
incideruts. THe gives, among other things, an anecdote 
of Franklin which will strike the American ear as new. 
Speaking of the little trouble the mass of the English 
people took to ascertain the true condition of the col- 
onies before the Revolution broke out, Mr. Doyle says 
that one London vewspaper tried ‘to frighten its 
readers about the increasing resources of the Ameri- 
cans, by telling them of a project for establishing 
whale fisheries in the upper Canadian lakes. Franklin 
in ridicule of this, told his English readers that there 
could not bea finer si®ht than the whales leaping up 
the falls of Niagara.” 

The four maps in the history showing the changes 
in our territory during the last hundred years, and the 
distribution of population since 1790, prepared under 
the supervision of Professor Francis A. Walker, late 
Commissioner of the United States Census, add to the 
value of the work. It will attract attention, however, 
on its own merits as a history of this country by an 
English author, which no American writer would ob- 
ject to accept as his own. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Thomas Y. Crowell, successor to Warren & Wy- 
man, announces a new book by Rev. E. F. Burr, author 
of ‘*Ecce Coelum.” It is called ‘‘In the Vineyard; a 
Plea for Christian Work.”” Should the book prove as 
suggestive as its title it will deserve an immense sale. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger publish the 
hundredth thousand of Plain Directions for Accidents, 
Emergencies, and Poisons, and Care of the Sick. This 
book deserves the wide circulation it has enjoyed; it 
is cheap, and contains in small space an immense store 
of information upon which almost everyone will at 
some time be glad to draw. 


Mr. Jenkins’s The Devil's Chain isa great deal 
more original in expression than temperance stories 
usually are, but the incidents are improbable, and the 
author’s ability as a narrator is not sufficient to atone 
for the other faults of the book. Were it by an un- 
known or unoonspicuous writer, this book would very 
properly attract attention, but it will not add to the 
reputation of the author of Ginx’s Baby. (Harpers.) 


Mrs. Oliphant never fails to please; even the 
haste with which it is evident she always writes may be 
thanked for certain characters and scenes which are 
unknown to conventional writers. The Curate in 
Charge is interesting, touching, and pleasing, and has 
only the fault of being shorter than it ought to have 
been with so suggestive a plot. (Harpers; 50 cents.) 


General histories for school use are usually as 


| uninteresting to adults as to boys and girls, but Dr. 


Quackenboss’s History of the World is an enjoyable 
exception to most books of its class. It is well planned, 
well proportioned and well written. Incidents more 
startling than important have been ruled out entirely, 
and even the ideal pictures whioh it is the custom to 
print in such books seem mostly made with the pur- 
pose of illustrating the buildings, dresses and habits 
of the day. Maps are quite abundant, and are as large 
and complete as are required by the text. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 





| only in school text-books. 
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In the Nature of Light, a volume of the interna- 
tional Scientific Series, Prof. Lommel, of Erlangen, 
treats of this most fascinating of scientific topics. The 
uncertainty which still exists as to the nature of light 
does not prevent the author from telling his readers 
all that is actually known upon the subject, and what 
he has to say is within the comprehension of most in- 
telligent people. The undulatory or ‘ wave” theory 
is the one favored by the author, and his arguments, 
both verbal and pictorial, are numerous and almost 
convincing. A large portion of the book—more than 
half—is occupied by explanations of the known laws 


| of light, which of themselves will deeply interest 
of ‘36 enjoyed just as many privileges as the home | 


whatever reader has heretofore studied this subject 
(Appletons.) 

Rev. Walter P. Doe has prepared quite a timely 
work, called Effective Revival Preaching, from the 
writings and sayings of Profs. MeCosh and Park, 
Messrs. Murray, Cuyler, Johu Hall, Beecher, Spurgeon 
and others, not many of whom are revivalists or be- 
lievers in revivals. The book tells us nothing new 
about methods of managing revivals, but it containsa 
large number of spirited and powerful appeals for a 
more earnest and pointed style of preaching. I[t car 
therefore be recommended, particularly to that large 
class of young men who have entered the ministry 
principally because it is a stepping-stone to a literary 
life and one of culture. The selections have been 
made with excellent taste, and if their spirit was fol- 
lowed we would have constantly exhibited in religious 
circles a noble fervor which would set aside any desire 
or necessity for special revivals. (A. C. Green. Provi- 
dence, R. I. $1.25.) 

There are some modern novelists who are more 
original than Justin McCarthy, and many who are 
more capable of wonderful effort, but there are scarcely 
any from whom we may more confidently expect a 
possible and well-wrought plot and story shaped with 
such able literary mechanism that even the padding 
seems an essential. Dear Lady Disdain, just published 
by Sheldon & {'o., seems to us the best of Mr. Mec- 
Carthy’s books. Although not unconventional in plot 
and treatment, it is not a book which reminds one of 
any other story; the characters are well selected and 
well grouped, incident is not lacking, and sentiment 
and humor relieve each other at proper intervals. In 
his ability at description Mr. McCarthy improves so 
steadily that the readers of the present volume, even 
if in hot pursuit of hero or heroine, will be tempted to 
stop a moment and listen to the author’s by-words. 
We are not certain that under the garb of his lightest 
character, who foregoes hair-dressing to come to the 
United States to lecture, there is not concealed one 
of the Englishmen who really did talk dreary nonsense 
to many American audiences. Dear Lady Disdain 
may be confidently recommended to those who can 
appreciate well-written stories. 

Mr. Piatt’s collection of The Poems of tleorge D. 
Prentice deserves more attention than it is likely to 
receive in an age which, like the present one, is apt to 
judge poetry more by its form than its power or its 
spirit. The author’s genius and technical ability were 
both injured considerably by their possessor’s devo- 
tion to a type of journalism which is sinking into 
oblivion, with no one to mourn its loss, but both were 
occasionally displayed in a manner deserving of high 
praise. The collection before us would have been bet- 
ter had it been edited by some one who had not had 
the pleasure of the author’s acquaintance, for it con- 
tains some effusions in which extended rhetorical 
expression is the only feature, and others whose in- 
terest depends entirely upon the persons and events 
which called forth the lines. Even these frag- 
ments, however, will be read with mournful interest 
by those who remember their author as the leader, 
twenty years ago, of journalism in the western half of 
the Union as it existed on this side of the Mississippi. 
The authbor’s best poems are not always even in merit, 
but they display a depth of feeling, a range of fancy, 
and a correctness of expression, which would to-day 
demand favor for any new poet. They are strangely 
devoid of that humor which made the prose of their 
author the delight of his friends and the terror of his 
enemies, but to those who knew Mr. Prentice this very 
fact will make the volume dearer, as a record of the 
inner thoughts and feelings of a man who publicly 
was intensely fercible, practical and aggressive. The 
book is very tastefully printed and bound, and cen- 
tains an excellent portrait from steel. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Roome 
of this paper will be acknowledged im its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in af 
cases.) : 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Bulwer, E. L., ‘‘ Pausanias the Spartan.” Globe ed. . Lippincott. 

“ or ry rn oe arpers. 


Library ed... 
(paper) 
Brock, Mrs. C., “Sunday Echoes in Week- ay Hours.”’. Dutton. 
Doe, Rey. W. P., * Eminent Authors on Revival Preaching.” 
A. Crawford Greene, Providence, R. I. 
Frothingham, O. B., “ Beliefs of the Unbelievers.”’...Putnams. 
Fenner, Thomas P., “* Cabin and Plantation Songs.’ ~ 
Fiske, John, * The Unseen World.”’..........0..-+eeseeees Osgood. 
Habberton, John, “ Select British Essayists—The Spectator. 


Putnams, 
King, Edward. “ French Political Leaders.’’.......... . - 
Richardson, B. W., M.D., F.R.S., “On Alcohol.” 
Nat. Temp. Pub. Soc. 
Shaffer, George M., “ Sin as Set Forth in the Holy Sertpqnres 
utto 
Welch, R. B., D.D., LL.D., “ Faith and Modern Thought. 


R , Putnams. 
Widdemer, Irene, “ Daisy Brentwell.”’...............+++ ete 
Winslow, M. B., “ A More Excellent Way.” Nat. Temp. Pub. Soc. 
WV OnGS I BORBOM.”.... cccccccccccccecscoccssccsccs Randolph, ppr. 

We have aiso received current numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 


“ “ re “ “ 


Ssu5 8 S EM SER SE 


Blackwoed— West minster Review—International Review—Samtariare: 
—Journal of Science and Arte—Agriculturist—Pres. Record—Aldine, 
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AMERICAN COMMERCE. 
N old Sailor thus gives his opinion 
in the World of the decline and 
possible revival of the American Mer- 
chant Marine :— 


* Well, sir, I werea-tellin’ you when last | ; 
| notwithstanding the general stagnation in 


we met of a long passage I bad once from 
Liverpool: net that that were the only 
Jong passage I ever had by a long sight, 
but it will sarve as a sample of what 
passages used for to be in the winter 
time, and there were more of the long 
ones than the short ones by a ‘heap of 
chalks.’ And it may sarve to show folks 
as is a-sighin’ for the revival of American 
commerce, that the only revival that 
kin take place is for Yankeys to git 
steamers as good or better than them 
foreign ones as is now a-doin’ all the 
trade. When they kindo that, American 
commerce wont want no revivin’, cause 
it’ll be revived. If so be ashow they kiu 
build sich in this country, very good; I 
aint got no objections; but if they kiuv 
Zo over on the Clyde and buy ’em cheaper 
than they kin build ‘em here, then they 
ought for to be allowed for to do it. 
“I’m told there are a old anterderluvi 
law which were got up to purtect old 
Noah when he were buildin’ the ark, 
that purvents Yaukey shipowners from 
buyin’ ships what ain’t builded in this 
country, and if that’s so, why theu all I 
say is, that it’s a infernal shame, and it 
ain’t no use of talkin’ about American 
commerce revivin'’, ’cause there never 
won’t be none to revive. The ship- 
builders is beautifully purtected, but 
then you see, unless you could have 
avother law obligin’ folks to have so 
mapy ships built in a year, I’m blessed if 
I kin see as their purtection does ’em 
much good. There’sa pretty big lot of 
schooners an sloops doin’ the coastin’ 
trade, and that I considers a shame, ’cause 
the work could be done better and 
cheaper by steam, and if foreign vessels 
could come in agin this branch of com- 
merce they’d decline that also, but they 
can’t, and merchants what ships goods is 
patriotic enough to pay a tremeudous 
tax every year to keep ’em out, and very 
kind it is of ’em forto do it. I mind the 
time when England had the same kind 
of law, and nothin’ but a English ship 
could carry cargo ’twixt two English 
ports. They had a lot of miserable old 
hookers them times, and their skippers 
was a lot of drunken, lazy brutes, and 
six mouths was a ordinary passage from 
London to Calcutta. But never mind, 
there wern’t no opposition, and the 
English merchant had to ship his goods 
in them old hulks, modelled on pitch- 
kittles and commanded by drunken 
skippers, or else not ship ’em at all; jist 
as the Yankey merchant of to-day has to 
ship in whatever craft he kin find, or 
else, if be’s in a big hurry, send by rail at 
a big expense, and this were all very well 
so long as merchants was patriotic and 
uvselfish enough for to doit; but by and 
by they got a bad lot of merchants over 
there, as cared more for makin’ money 
than they did for the glory of their 
blessed country, and they said they’d be 
blowed if they’d ship goods any longer 
in these here old rattle-traps, while there 
was Yankee ships and French ships and 
German ships as would carry ’em in half 
the time, and carry ’em safer and better, 
and so they raised sich a row that they 
got a law passed openin’ English ports to 
foreigners. 
““My eyes! sir, what a howl went up 
“from the English ship owners and ship- 
builders. Their purtection was gone 
and they would be ruined; and they 
would have been, too, only for two or 
three things. Fust off, they turned to 
and they bought a lot of these nice ships 
what the merchants wanted to ship in 
and they allowed anybody to command 
7em that could show he had gumption 
enough. They giv’ their skippers bigger 
‘wages—they was only payin’ £8 a month 
afore that—and got better men; and then 
they turned to and built ships as good 
as them they could buy, and better, too; 
so they not only kept their own carryin’ 
but they went in and done everybody 
else’s carryin’ too; and to their etarnal 
and everlastin’ surprise they weren’t 
ruined at all, but done a heap better 
without their purtection than ever they 
had done with it; 1, bein’ a old seafarin’ 
man, has seen all this, and sometimes I 
think, maybe our own. ship-builders 
would have done better if they hadn’t 
been purtected so much; but then, of 
course, there’s them as knows better than 


- Me, as is onJy a watchman with alantern 


. an 


a dog. 





Business Department. 


Always in Season. 
There is never a time when somebody is not 
buying FAIRBANKS’ SCALES! We learn that 


business during the year just closed, no year 
has witnessed such a demand for Fairbanks’ 
Scales. The fact is that they are an article of 
manufacture to which national importance 
attaches. Our business men all over the coun- 
try have long since come to regard these 
scales as indispensable, and the endorsement 


of the United States Government in the award | 


of another contract for supplying thousands 
of post-offices throughout the country with 
scales of Fairbanks’ manufacture, gives a 
fresh emphasis to the character of the firm 
and the quality of their work. The Fairbanks’ 
standard is not only universally recognized 
here, but also throughout the world, and no 
special American manufacture holds a high¢r 
rank than the Fairbanks’ Scale. With im- 
proved machinery of their own invention, and 
ample facilities for keeping pace with the in- 
creasing demand, an abundance of skilled 
labor a. d thorough management, the Messrs. 
Fairbanks enter upon the year 1876 with the 
prospect of a business that shall completely 
eclipse that of any preceding year in the his- 
tory of the firm.—Chicago Tribune, Jan. 1th, 
1876. 





The Model! Press, 


The numberless improvements in facilities 
in printing seem to have reached their acme in 
the Model Printing Press, manufactured by 
J. W. Daughaday & Co., 434 and 436 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. This simple and efficient 
invention is at once the most durable and 
rapid low-priced press ever made. It will 
print a form from the size of the chase to the 
smallest card, and is undoubtedly just the 
thing for business or professional men, as well 
as amateurs and practical printers. The direct 
and powerful action, evenness of impression, 
besides its being the easiest working press in 
the market, render it superior to anything 
ever produced in thatiine. We can confident- 
ly recommend it to our readers as the very 
best cheap press that we have ever seen.— 
Am. Christian Review. 





Covucus.—A medicinal preparation in 
the form of a lozenge is the most convenient. 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches,”’ allay irritation 
which induces coughing, giving relief in Bron- 
chitis, Hoarseness, Influenza, Consumptive 
and Asthmatic complaints, 





** Get the Best.’ 

“The best is the cheapest,”’—is an old and true 
maxim. The best article for those needing spec- 
tacies or aids to sight is the * Diamond Spectacles.” 
Every pair is stamped with the diamond trade- 
mark. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY: 
t 

A Prose Story by the Author of “* Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal.” 


Miss Hitchcock's Wedding Dress. 


In one VOl., 12mo, with afrontispiece and attract- 
ively bound, $1.25, 
(From the London Spectator. 

““We have read nothing by the author of ‘ Mrs. 
Jerningham’s Journal’—though we believe we 
have read all her various lively stories—which 
seems to us so good as this. It is not that the story 
is very probable; indeed, the improbability in it, 
which is rather considerable, was, no doubt, inten- 
tionally devised, for the purpose of affording a 
good opportunity to illustrate simplicity and un- 
consciousness in a bright and happy girl. But we 
confess we care very little about improbability of 
incident so long as the incident of a tale—probable 
or improbable—is we!l adapted to bring out a char- 
acter that is real, fresh, and charming; and no one 
who reads ‘Miss Hitchcock’s Wedding Dress,’ 
whether man or woman, will fail, we fancy, to be 
charmed with Miranda, or will any man who reads 
it fail to fall in love with that young lady.” 


Gilbert’s Original Plays. 


By W. S. CILBERT, 
(Author of the “Bab Ballads,” etc.) 


Comprising ‘A Wicked World,” “Charity,” 
“Palace of Truth,’’ ** Pygmalion,” 
“Trial by Jury.” etc. In one vol., 
12mo, cloth, attractively 
bound, $1.75. 


Criticisms of the London Press, 

“His workmanship is,in its way, perfect. It is 
very sound, very even, very well sustained, and 
excellently balanced throughout.’’—Observer. « 

“ Mr. Gilbert has done well and wisely to publish 
in a collected form some of his best plays. . . 
‘The Palace of Truth,’ and ‘ Pygmalion,’ and ‘ Gal- 
atea’ may be read and enjeyed as poems by per- 
sons who have never entered the walls of a thea- 
ter.”’—Standard, 








*,* These works to be had of all Booksellers, or 
sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price by the 
Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


A CATALOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Phi 
will be mailed free on application. te ened 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


A. S BARNES & C0; 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


SECOND EDITION 


OF 


| THE MEMOIRS OF 


REV. CHARLES G. FINNEY, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


An intensely interesting narrative, written in 
| characteristic style, of the principal events in the 
life of the great revivalist. Price $2.00 post-paid. 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 


NOW READY! 





In response to repeated calls for a Book of Songs 
especially adapted for the little ones, we offer 


SONCS The work has been carefully com- 
piled by 
FOR 


Mrs. WM. F. CRAFTS, and 
LITTLE Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, 


both of whom are well known as 
FOLKS. 


specially fitted for the task, 





CONTAINS: 

Songs for the Home, 

Songs for the Infant or Primary Class. 

Songs for the Day School. 

Songs for the Kindergarten. 

Songs adapted for little ones on all oc- 
casions and from the best sources, 

We commend this work to eyery home and every 
Sunday-School in the land. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains 160 pages of both words and music; is 
handsomely printed. 


Price in board covers, 35c.; $30 per 100 copies. 
A finer edition on tinted paper, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 60 cents; $50 per 100 copies. 
One copy in paper cover sent by mail on receipt of 
25 cents. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 





“MUSIC FOR EASTER. 


#1; “Angels Roll the Rock Away,’ Thomas, 5) 
cents; “Now is Christ Risen,” G. . Warren, 
$1.50; Haster anthem, “Christ Our Passover,” 
Danks, (0 cents; “ Christ Our Passover,’ Wheat, 60 
cents; carols—* Hail, Bright Easter Morn,’’ Pond, 
Jr., lOcents; *‘ Now is He Risen,” Tompkins, 5cents; 
* Raise the Song for Easter,” Backus, 10 cents; 
* Victory,’’ Tompkins, 5 cents. Copies mailed. 

WM. A. POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 

Branch Store, No. 39 Union Square, New York. 


By Mr. IRA D. SANKEY. 


Arranged with accompaniment for the Piano and 
Organ. This beautiful sacred sulo has been wonder- 
fully blessed, and thousands will be glad to get it in 
this form. Ask for “ Author’s Kdition of the Nine- 
stow Sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

IGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New 
York. For Sale also at the Music Swres. 


BOOKS. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 770 Broap- 
WAY, corner of 9th Street. A GREAT VARIETY 
STANDARD, THEOLOGICAL, RELIGIOUS, JUVEN- 
> eg eens furnished, and orders by mail 
solicited. 








The Brooklyn Union. 


Home and Family Newspaper 


IN BROOKLYN. 


Recognized at Home and Abroad as the 
Largest and Best Two Cent News- 
paper in the United States. 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY AFTERNOON 


At the corner of Fulton and Front streets 


umns of the BROOKLYN DAILY UNION, 


“BOOK EXCHANGE MONTHLY, 


9 CENTS a r. New, old, rare, curious, val- 
uable and cheap books supplied and wanted! 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 109 Fultyn St, N.Y, 








Songs for Little Folks 


ey = 187 
‘‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” . 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progres&,’” 

of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 

one Leow Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, 
cv., ow. 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 
other of its characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invited, 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8S. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 





OVERSHOES. 


WE OFFER THE BALANCE 


|OF OUR STOCK OF RUB- 


Songs for Little Folks 


Easter anthem, * Christ Our Passover,”’ Bristow, | 


BER BOOTS, OVERSHOES 
AND ARCTICS, AT LOW 
PRICES, EVERY PAIR OF 
WHICH WE WILL WAR- 
RANT. 


‘D, HODGMAN & CO, 


Corner Maiden Lane and 
Nassau Street. 





SEEDS. 


If you desire an attractive flower gardeg 
this Spring send for our 


$1.00 COLLECTION 


OF 


P Choice Flower Seeds. 


1 Pansy, purple, yellow and white mixed. 
2 Asters, lavender, pink, crimson and white 
mixed. 
8 Candytuft, white rocket. 
4 Exschacholtzia Californica, brilliant yellow. 
6 Zinnia, bright scarlet. 
6 Suwect Pea (Painted Lady), pink and white. 
7 Nemophila Insignis, beautiful clear blue. 
8 Calendula Oficinalis Fl. Pl., very large dou- 
ble marigolé, bright orange. 
9 Petunia, pure white. 
10 Phlox Drummondii, scarlet, very beautiful. 
1 at od pure white. 
12 Conmsinine Minor, blue, yellow and white, 
mixed, 
13 Thunhergia, lovely climber, buff, orange 
and white, mixed. 
| 14 Mignonette, fragrant, large flowering. 
| 15 Maurandya, delicate climbers; purple, rose 
and white, mixed; exoellent for vases 
and baskets. 
16 I bs mo scarlet, yellow, rose, and white, 
mixed. 
17 Nasturtium, climbers ; orange, crimson and 


76 East Ninth St., New York. | 
91 Weshington St.. Chicago. | 


yellow. 
18 Euphorbia Vartegata, pretty green and 


| white foliage. 


19 Dianthus, fine mixed pinks. 
20 Cypress Vine, scarlet and white, mixed. 
Twenty choice varieties of Flower seeds. 
What every one needs for a Summer Garden, 
All the seeds named in this Collection are 
easily grown in any ordinary soil. Only the 
best shades of each variety are selected, ox= 
cept where all are desirable. 
Nos. 1, 4, 8, 9, 14 and 16 are self-sowing, 
gous year after year without further 
rouble. 


We keep in stock a large assortment of Fer= 
tilizers, Farm and Garden Seeds, etc., etc, 


Subscribe to 


“ THE AMERICAN GARDEN,” 
10 CENTS A YEAR, 





For advertisers desirous of reaching first-class '| 
patronage there is no better medium than the col- 
| 


(Catalogues sent free to all Subscribers.) 


BEACH, SON & C0, 


(P. O. Box 1320.) 7 BARCLAY STREET, 
New York. 
litle Agents in New York forthe Matield Fere 
zer. 





WASHINCTON. 


Marshall's Steel Plate Engravings of Washing 


ton. Size of plate, 16 x 2; on paper, Ux 3. 

| Artist's Preots. .occsea-ceeces+ssceesesss00 820 O8 
| 
| Address 


India Proofs “ 
Plain Impressions.........-cc..s-ccoseee 1 §@ 
FRANK JENKINS, 

21 Park Place, N. % 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Alymouth Pulpit 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


© Lord God of our fathers, we draw near to thee, this 
morning, with all the visions of our childhood, inculcated by 
love, with the beliefs which have sprung up from our own 
experience, and with the beliefs which have sprung from our 
watching and observation of thine administration around us. 
Clouds and darkness are about thy throne; yet, in our own 
innermost soul we believe that justice and judgment are the 
habitation thereof. Environed by difficulties; unable to 
match and fit the events of life with.thy majestic law, unable 
to discover the reasons of seeming inconsistency and of the 
strangeness that to creatures like ourselves must ever attend 
the administration of the infinite; yet, O Lord our God, 
amidst doubts, amidst inquiries searching and often sicken- 
ing, we rejoice that from the soul we are still confident. We 
trust, we believe, and in blessed hours we know, that thou 
art, and that thou art the rewarder of them that diligently 
8. ek thee; and in this supreme trust our souls are held stead- 
fast. Blown about a little at the top, and in the branch—yea, 
with all our leaves fluttering, yet by the root we hold stead- 
fast and are not overthrown. 

And now we desire, O Lord our God, to make mention of 
all those other experfences—the joy of thy presence; those 
days of calm; those days of sweet spiritual delight; those 
hours of vision; all the intimations which thou makest of 
thyself to us through friendship, and through duty, and 
through laYor, and through suffering, and sickness even. At 
times the whole round of life is as empty and as barren as 
the sand of the desert ; and at other times all things are like 
an open book of revelation, and we read the cradle, and we 
réad the very ground upon which we tread; the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God and the earth showeth thy handiwork, 
and all things speak to us of thee, and all things comfort us. 

In all these changes, day by day, we rejoice to believe that 
‘we are not like a bark without a rudder, floating helpless on 
the sea. There is a thought that guides our thought. There 
are rules and paths, laws and plans, there is a guiding Intelli- 
, gence and overruling Father; and we are not as helpless as 
we seem, nor are we as aimless aS we seem; but in thy su- 
preme providence all things are working together for good. 
It is enough for us, though we know not, that we believe. 
When we behold the fabric unrolling from the loom we can- 
not tell how it was made, though it was made before our 
eyes ; and how much less when it is the universe, when it is 
thou that art working, and when the events of the present 
time are related to those times which are far back, and to the 
days which shall yet for a long time delay to come, can we 
understand what is being done! The greatness of the way is 
our confusion ; and we pray that we may be delivered from 
the conceit of ignorance; from the supposition that we can 
find thee out and that thy ways are less than infinite. And so 
may we come to have a childlike trust in God and in his 
goodness, wisdom and overruling government. May we be 
steadfast in the duty of to-day; and for the future may we 
have a spirit to believe that that which shall come is that 
which it is best should come. May we beMeve that in the life 
to come mysteries shall disappear, that solutions shall arise— 
yea, that we shall need no instruction, that being itself will 
be plainer, that the joy of thy salvation will rub out the rude 
memory of days gone by, and that we shall think no more of 
this earth than the blossoms of summer think of the winter 
in which they lay locked. 

O Lord our God, grant us this supremacy of faith, this trust 
in God because he is God. May we be so stayed upon thee 
that no rude experience, nothing changing around us, shall 
change us; and may we be steadfast, unmovablo, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know 
that it is not in vain. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy presence and thy bene- 
diction to every soul that is before thee. Into each heart 
enter; or stand calling each by name; and may every one 
in this building feel that he is called of God to faith, to hope, 
te love, to purity, to truth, to patience, to full manhood in 
Christ Jesus, 

We pray that thou wilt encourage those that are tempted. 
Lead by the hand those that walk in the twilight and know 
net the path. Behold graciously those that are bent dowa 
by troubie ; and if thy rains have descended rudely upon the 
blossom, let them make up by watering abundantly the root. 
Grant to all who desire thee and seek thee evidence of their 
aeceptance of thee, the increase of thy spirit and the witness 
thereof. We pray that thou wilt grant to all of us according 
to our several relations in our households, and according to 
our affairs in public as well as in private life, the grace and 
the wisdom which we need. Pour out thy Spirit upon all 
those in our midst who are endeavoring, freely receiving, 
freely to give. May they rejoice that they are permitted to 
work even in the humblest fields. May they rejoice in hard- 
ship ; in doing things that are not pleasant ; that are neglect- 
e4 by others; that require sacrifice of taste and of time. 

O Lord our God, grant that every one of thy dear children 
‘who goes forth to make known the Lord Jesus Christ may 
know Christ in the inner experience—the Christ who served 
mot himself; the Christ who gave and did not receive ; the 
Christ who suffered that others might rejoice ; the Christ who 
laid dewn his life that others might live ; and may that mind 
pe in them which was in Christ Jesus. 

Woe pray that all our schools and missions, and the various 
apheres of labor into which thy dear servants may be called, 
mmay be prospered, and that there miy be great fruit coming 
from the sowing of much seed. And we pray not alone for 
our own church or society, but for all the churches around 
us—all. May the illumining Spiritef God be in every one. 
And may nonce labor in vaia, sowing what they shall not seo, 
May those that sowin tears come again, ere long, bringing 
+ sheaves in their bosom, 

May thy kingdom come throughout this land. We pray for 
the whole world. We pray for the nations that lie in dark- 
mess. We pray for those who are weak and trodden down ; 
for the ignorant and for the superstitions. 0 for the day of 

manhood, for the emancipation of the soul, and for the up- 
difting,of.the Spirit! Grant, O Lord, the consummation, the 
ual and.glorious day when all nations and tongues and peo- 
ple shall stand in liberty upon justice and be loved of thee, 
baring learned to love one angther, when the heaven and the 











earth shall be united, and when the glory of God shall fill 
them. -@ 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Amen, 





THE TRIAL OF FAITH* 


“Who are kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation ready to be revealed in the last time. Wherein ye 
greatly rejoice, though now for a season, if need be, ye are in 
heaviness through manifold temptations: that the trial of 
your faith, being much more precious than of gold that per- 
isheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found unto 
praise and honor and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ.”’ 
—1 Pet. i, 5-7. 

} ERE is recognized in full that experience 

through which all men who have striven to be 
more and more manly have had to pass. It is true 
that now and then men are found in very quiet ages 
and in sheltered circumstances, not a few, who pass 
from youth to manhood without special agitation 
either within or without—sgquestered they are; but 
taking the world collectively and judging by the ex- 
perience of men that now live, or by the records of the 
experience of the best and ablest men tbat have lived, 
the passage from unwrought manhood to perfected 
manhood is one full of channels, sandbars and rocks, 
with many storms overhead, with much exposure and 
much trial; so that it would seem as if being born was 
only the dream of birth; as if the fourscore and ten 
years were labor pains, and the man was only then 
born when he died—all the rest, ‘‘ the whole creation 
groaning and travailing in pain.” 

Now the apostle says that in this experience, and as 
apart of it, there are great joys and rejoicings, dells 
as it were, sunshiny, florescent, delightful to find and 
to dwell in, but nevertheless alternating with sharp 
and rugged experiences. 

“Who are kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation ready to be revealed in the last time.” 

That is, salvation which shall be made apparent in 
its fullness and glory and beauty in the day of con- 
summation, when everything shall be perfected. 

“Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season, if 
need be, ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations.” 

It is, on the whole, an on-going experience of joyful- 
ness; but still interjected on it are constant occasions 
of sadness, of dreariness, of suffering. They are inter- 
mittent. And as the day rolls into light and then 
again into darkness, and divides the twenty-four 
hcurs perpetually, so joy and sorrow roll twilight and 
darkness upon each soul that passes through life. 

And then he says that this trial of their faith, 
though it may seem to them to be surplusage, though 
it may seem to be the interjection upon them of some 
malign influence, is a blessing. He says that it has the 
same relation to faith that fire has to metals, which 
are locked up in dross, dead and worthless, until by 
fire they are molten and brought out, when they be- 
come fit for use and valuable. So faith is, as it were, 
the product of the furnace. It is that which is left 
over when by various trials the body has been subdued 
and the appetites and passions have been subdued and 
the higher nature is left dominant. The trial of faith 
is of the same nature as the smelting of ore, only gold 
and silver are not half so precious as faith is, says the 
apostle. “4 

Let us look then a little at the trial of men’s faith. 
The race has been brought up to believe in this: that 
there is a personal God who is accessible and compre- 
hensive enough to justify the offering to him of prayer 
and affection. This is the universal belief with more 
or less intelligent explanation and more or less of ad- 
dition. It is characteristic of the human race that it 
looks up beyond the visible, and has faith in a personal 
God who is invisible. To this is added that he is a God 
who has supreme control over matter and wlio has in- 
stituted a government over mind, each being ruled by 
appropriate influences, and both so that they accom- 
plish definite purposes and foreseen results. That is 
to say, in the mind of God creation is not an experi- 
ment. We can imagine a Faraday sitting alone in his 
laboratory, and, by fire, by reagents, by galvanic or 
electrical influences, watching the conduct of metals 
or of gases, and seeing what they will do if they are 
combined, or if they are put under such and such regi- 
men, thus exploring and finding his way. But we do 
not understand that God, having created this world, 
is watching the experiment to see what such and such 
things will unfold or will do from some nature of their 
own of which he is not advised. The creation is upon 
a voyage; but it is not upon a voyage of discovery. 
Known unto God are all his works from the beginning. 
Great emphasis is put, in the sacred Scripture, on 
things being done or purposed from the foundation of 
the world. In other words, there is a personal God 
who has founded the globe, ad instituted its career, 
and who had foresight, definite, in his own mind, of 
the final results. 

We cannot refine upon this without coming into 
that perplexity which all men have when they are so 
conceited as to think they can understand things that 
are infinite. The moment we attempt to measure by 
our thought the forethought or foreordination of 
God. we are like a sparrow trying to follow an eagle 
in bis flight: we aré not big enough, and the iffinite 
confusions into which men have come on this subject 
of foresight, foreordination, or decrees, is, therefore, a 
diseased conceit of intelligence. We can understand 
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perfectly that summer will come; but no man can 
possibly begin at this point and say, “‘ Out of such and 
such elements, by bounds and rebounds, we shall bring 
such and such things.” I may know that August and 
September are barvest months; and yet I may not 
know all the elements that shall constititute the har- 
vest of those months. I may have a settled faith that 
God has spun the world out, and given to it its impulse 
and increase and development, with a clear con- 
ception of what the harvest-home in its history is to 
be, without undertaking to apply to it narrowly and 
sharply the lines of ratiocination. And this is the 
ground of faith that the world is not an experiment, 
and that it is not on a voyage of discovery—except te 
us. It may be to us, but to God it is not. 

This is a part of that conception which must belong 
to every intelligent man who thinks at all on the sub- 
ject of creation and its final ends. It is a part of the 
divine plan. We who are instructed, we who believe 
in the Word of God, are instructed also to believe that 
obedience to law shall bring prosperity, and disobedi- 
ence adversity; in other words, that there is inherent 
in the nature of things such a quality of rightness or 
wrongness under given circumstances and conditions, 
that he who acts rightly shall find it to his aecount to 
do so, and he who acts wrongly shall find himself with- 
stood and beaten back by pains for so doing; that the 
world is of such a nature, and the procedure of things 
under that nature is such, that righteousness evidently 
is in favor with God, and unrighteousvess is in disfavor 
with him. It is taught that God has such a personal 
control of the world under these laws that favor right 
and disfavor wrong, that he has sucha manifest provi- 
dence in this direction, that men may believe that it is 
for their interest to walk in the way of virtue, and not 
in the way of vice—in short, that God is aBainst wick- 
edness and all wicked men, and that he is in favor of 
goodness and all good men, and that truth and right- 
eousness shall prevail and overcome. 

Now, to hold that theory is not very easy. It is easy 
to hold itif people do not think about it; but if, think- 
ing about tit, people compare facts with principles, if 
they study or philosophize in their rude way on this 
matter, to say that it is more profitable to be upright 
than to be unjust may seem to be in the face of faots. 

Men tell us that the law of the world is force; that 
adjustments are accidental; that there is no evidence 
of a providence that favors the good and disfavors the 
bad; that good men, since the world began, have borne 
the misconstructions and sins of their age or nation; 
that from the earliest days down to our time the most 
notable instances have shown that the rule was the 
other way—that it is not always for a man’s interest te 
be good, and that often it is for his interest to be bad. 
Men find their faith in regard to tho existence of God, 
of a moral government, and of a providence under 
that moral government, which makes it better thata 
man should be honest than dishonest, true than un- 
true, pure than impure; which makes it better that a 
man should be righteous than that he should be in- 
different to moral quality—men find their faith in the 
existence of such a Being, and such an administration, 
and such outworkings of it in life, tried continually. 
They find it tried in regard to their own personal ex- 
perience; in regard to their own personal business re- 
lations; in regard to the events in the history of their 
own community. Their faith in the sovereignty of 
God on the side of virtue rather than its opposite, and 
rewarding virtue in this life, is continually tried. And 
when they go back and sound the channels of experi- 
ence, they meet at every step with memorials, bsacons, 
as it were, going to show that others aforetime have 
had the same difficulties. We find, not only in the 
morbid writings of some modern poets, but in the 
writings of Solomon, an experience broad, deep, mur- 
muring, of skepticism and consequent unhappiness, 
We find it in the Psalms. We find the Paalmist saying, 
in the most affecting language, I think, that was ever 
recorded, what has been in various degrees the ex peri- 
ence of thoughtful men in every age: 

“T was envious at the foolish, when I saw the prosperity of 
the wicked.” “They are not in trouble as othor men.” 


Well, do not you see around about you rosy, rolliok- 
inggnen who do not care for to-morrow? They have 
no forebodings. They go to bed happy—drunk, ang 
get up cheery in the morning. They have a disposi- 
tion that does not know care, and that sheds trouble 
easily. They are oily men, to whom trials do not 
cling. They dealin quips, and quirks, and jokes. To 
them life is music and honey. They sit and drink, and 
tell stories, and sing songs; and the werld goes well 
with them. ‘They are notin trouble as other men.” 
They do not have any trouble of conscience; for they 
have no conscience. They do not have any trouble 
with aspirations; for they do not aspire. There is ne 
discrepancy in them between ideal beauty and actual 
rudeness; for they have no ideal. They are happily 
constituted animals, with just enough thought aad 
feeling to make their animal existence robust, rubiound 
and roaring. That is all they seem to live for. They 
have no trouble. 

Well, next below them is the pig. He bas still fewer 
troubles. And below him, with fewer troubles yet, is 
the worm, whose whole life isa mere multiplex squirm. 
Below that is the stone; and that has not a bit of 
trouble. But begin at zero, at nothing, and as you ge 
up, and augment being, troubles multiply. It is very 
easy for one to make a sum in arithmetic where there 
is only one figure; for one is one, two is two, three is 
three, four is four, and so on; but if you double the 
number of figures, it is net 30 easy; and if yeu treble 
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the sum is greatly increased. And so, if you begin at 
the bottom of creation, where there is no vitality, 
where everything is in organic substance only, where 
there is no sensibility, where there is no power of de- 
velopment, where effects are received but none can be 
produced, where there is no conscious life—if you be- 
gin at that point to unfold complex being, trouble 
increases and increases; and it doesso on this account: 
that, as is declared, and as we shall soon come to be- 
lieve, creation has been evolved on successive planes, 
and there must take place between each lower and the 
next higher development a harmonization. They 
must be brought into concord. One must rule, and 
the other must obey. And when you add still another 
and higher plane, there must be a harmonization again, 
which must run all the way through. And if there is 
added to these lower animal planes another plane, with 
intellectual faculties, normal, and having power and 
invfiuence, and requiring to be harmonized with those 
that are below; if above these are added social ele- 
ments, that are also normal, and powerful, and influ- 
ential, that are superior in tene, and that must be 
harmonized with the lower elements; if above these 
again are the rational, the intelligent, the emotive, the 
moral and spiritual powers, the whole soul growing 
not only in successive spheres which exist in the in- 
dividual man, but in the number of faculties which 
belong to these respective spheres, in their relations to 
outward life, now and to-morrow, in the present and 
in the future—then the work of education and evolu- 
tion is seen to be a very large work. 

If men slept all their lives long, they would not be 
in much trouble; but they live; and on every side they 
are in confijgt with themselves, with their circum- 
stances, and with their fellows; for the great round 
world has in it millions of men, each, without regard 
to the path of the others, seeking to make his way 
along, and they must necessarily come in conflict one 
with another. Stars do not collide or come in con- 
flict; great laws hold them in their spheres; but men 
have no’principle of gravitation to hold them; and 
they go as they will, and they get into jangles and 
attritions, and are at war with themselves inside, and 
with their circumstances, and with their fellows out- 
aide. They are learning—learning slowly, learning 
partially, learning empirically, and learning effec- 
tually—not alone by the light of philosophy, but by 
observation and experience, which make a path for 
every man’s thoughts in the matter. 

Such is human life. I do not undertake to tell you 
what theology says about human life; but this is what 
observation and experience tell you about it. Now, 
they come into such a life believing that there is a 
supreme God, and that be is a God who loves his 
creatures and legislates for them. They believe that 
he is a God who has a providential government which 
has respect to sentient and intelligent beings, as dis- 
tinct from the material universe. They believe that 
as he is a God who loves men, the administration of 
this providential government is one,in which he at- 
tempts to act the part of a Father. But when they 
take theee faiths, and go out into the world, it often 
does fnot seem to them as if they could possibly be 
true. Take such a case as this: Two souls, drawn to- 
gether by the purest affection, are blessed with the 
gift of two promising children; and the father and 
mother have bright visions of the future of these chil- 
dren. Years roll on. The parents themselves are 
good, kind, obedient to their sense of right, and every- 
where and in everyway benefactors. Their children 
are nobly built, and full of noble promise. There 
comes into the neighborhood, stealthily creeping 
along the sewer, and winging itself covertly through 
the damp air, the destroying disease; and that boy 
who had in him promise of statesmanship, of poetry, 
or of resplendent art, is buried out of their sight— 
their only son. The tears are not dry on their cheeks 
before the sister, and the only child, goes, too. Not 
two blocks from them is a household where eight or 
ten children, some of them rickety, and all of them 
mischievous, are living under the care of a father who 
spends half his time in jail, and of a mother who 
spends half her time in drunkenness. Those children, 
who are candidates for thievery, and the halter, and 
all manner of wickedness, live right through the 
plague; but these two children, that seemed to carry 
in their orbed heads the promise of brightness to their 
day and generation, are swept away; and the father 
and mother sit together in the twilight and in the 
darkness, and say, ‘‘Oh! is God a Father? Can any 
man form a conception of a Father who would do 
such a thing as this? IsGod kind? Is there a provi- 
dence? Is righteousness favored in this world ? 
Wherein have we violated the physical law? Where- 
in have we violated social law? Wherein have we 
violated the civic and the commonwealth law? We 
have been reverent toward God. We consecrated 
these children to him. From their cradle they were 
not ours. And they were taken. But the children 
that those emissaries of darkness spawned upon the 
earth have lived. When the destroying angel swept 
wide his unsheathed sword they were behind the shield, 
and the buckler was before them; but before our 
children there was no shield, and their hearts were 
pierced, and ours are broken. Is there a God? Is 
there a providence? If there is a providence, does it 
make any difference between goodness and badness? 
If it does, explain those facts,” 

Well, I will read a few more verses: 


** Pride compasseth them about as a chain; violenee eovereth 
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them asa garment. Their eyes stand out with fatness; they 
have more than heart could wish. They are corrupt, and 
speak wickedly concerning oppression: they speak loftily. 
They set their mouth against the heavens [they blasphome, 
that is]; and their tongue walketh through the earth. There- 
fore his people return hither; and waters of a full cup are 
are wrung out tothem. And they say, How doth God know? 
and is there any knowledge in the Most High?” 

See just where the halter binds. Is there any God? 
and if there is, does he know what is going on? and if 
so, does he care? and if he cares, is it for thie sake of 
rectitude, or is it hap-hazard, capricious? 

“ Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in the world; 
they increase in riches. Verily I have cleansed my heart in 
vain, and washed my hands in innocency. Forall the day 
long have I been plagued, and chastened every morning.” 

Can you find a wail, in your day, coming out of your 
heart, more doleful than this? Is not this, at one time 
or another, the experience of the dark hours of all 
thoughtful, devout, emotive spirits? In vain had he 
denied himself. Just let me see how he got out of it, 
and then 1 will try to get youout. He did get out of 
it, and he felt very much ashamed of himself, and said: 

‘*If I say, I will speak thus; behold, I should offend against 
the generation of thy children.” . 

That is tosay,1 should offend against another and 
more general experience of the whole race of man- 
kind. Good men, looking at it comprehensively, and 
as a whole, do havea better time than bad men (the 
exceptions are special, but the law is general); so that 
if I were to make this explanation, and leave it so, [ 
should offend agaiust the generation of thy children. 

“When I thought to know this, it was too painful to me, 
until I went into the sanctuary of God.”’ 

That does not mean simply to go to meeting. It is 
as if he bad said, “ Until I got into the higher light— 
into that sphere which is the revelation of God’s sanc- 
tuary.” 

“Until I went into the sanctuary of God: then understood 
I their end.” 

Before, I had been reasoning in suffering, and had 
been watching this end: I did not look clear through 
and see the otherend. I saw where the circliit began, 
but I did not follow it all the way round to see where 
it ended. I looked atit with my lower self. I looked 
at it with my animal eye. I looked at it from the 
standpoint of my secular and civic experience. It was 
not until I went into the sanctuary; it was not until I 
considered that man is immortal; it was not until I 
understood that man is not that part of him which agi- 
tates this physical body, but that part of him which is 
to be in communion with God and eternity; it was 
not. until I measured the effect of time and the world 
on the higher and inuer manhood of man—it was not 
until then that I was prepared to uttera just judgment 
on this subject. 

Now, with regard to ourselves, what is it that men 
are seeking in this world? Is it simply earthly pleas- 
ure, or wealth and strength, as instruments for pro- 
ducing earthly pleasure? If that be the end of man, I 
join the skeptics. ‘If in this life only we have hope,” 
“we are of all men most miserable.’’ At times, the 
highest manhood is that which leads a man ta stand 
aloof from honor, to step aside from riches, to sit in 
dungeons, even, rather than upon thrones, suffering 
to the end of life, the off-scouring of the world, in 
order that he may open a better way for those that 
come after him. He makes himself a martyr and a 
sufferer through all his life for the suke of the good of 
posterity, himself taking but little. If there is no 
future, what man could be tempted by any considera- 
tion of the nobility of a martyr-life? Butif suffering 
is all the time building up in a man a nobler nature; if 
the value of our physical relations is what they will do 
to our spiritual nature; if the use of frugality and in- 
dustry, or a wise administration of the power of 
wealth, consists in what riches it gives to the inward 
thought and taste and aspiration of man; if the mark 
of growth is to be found in soul-character, then we 
havea new test, which produces a revolutionary move- 
ment in the judgment of men. 

We are put into this world for what? We are put 
into this world for the sake of evolving from physical 
surroundings a spiritual nature in which are to be 
stored intuitions; in which is to be stored being of 
great extent and breadth that is to reach down to the 
hereafter ; in which is to be stored amplitude of power; 
in which is to» be stored innumerable joy-producing 
elements. Weare to develop, nearly every one of us, 
this germinant angelic nature. All our life is but a 
school for that purpose. Therefore the effect of pros- 
perity or adversity on the one side or the other is to 
be measured by what it does for the inside man, the 
upper man, the angel nature to which we are aspiring 
torise. It is perfectly true that we may be overruled, 
thwarted, and apparently baffied in this life; and yet 
the fact holds true. 

T was a good boy when I was a boy, in the main; but 
I do confess 10 the remembrance of a period, before 
discretion had quite subdued my boyish pranks, when 
I did steal out and go a-skating against my father’s 
will; and when I did deny that I had done it; and 
when I complicated that denial by defensory denials; 
and when I was found owt; and when I waited in suf- 
fering and dread for my father to come home; and 
when I had a little private communion with him; and 
when I felt that for the present it was not joyous, but 
very grievous; and if I were to take my judgment of 
the effect of moral government from the things which 
I experienced then, I should say that there was in it 
evidence of nothing but paternal tyranny, but I now 
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thank my father for every time that he whipped me— 
no, not for every time; but for the general system—in 
other words, that administration which brought me 
up to something better than a worm, to something 
better than a mere pleasure-seeking boy, self-indul- 


| gent, without any particular moral aspiration; that 


| kinds of emotive persuasion; 


rigid holding in which made me aspire; those various 
that stern influence 
which carried me to my books when I would rather 
play with my bow and arrow; that force which kept 
me in school when I wanted to be hunting, or catching 


| frogs and fish in the brook; that whole system of 





remedial suggestions which drove me up from animal- 
ism into intelligence and capacity in a higher sphere— 
I look upon it all and find no mystery init. I see the 
whole of it plain enough. The philosophy of it is very 
simple to me. 

Now, transfer that small image to the whole round 
of human [existence on earth. This great world is a 
pottery, as it were, where it is sought to make out of 
dirt or clay vessels that shall be resplendent before 
God; and the material must be ground and made 
pliable, and must be mixed in the right proportions, 
and must be put on the whirling wheel, under the 
ever-forming hand, and must receive its deeorations; 
and these must be brought out by the fire of the 
furnace. s 

Suppose that the world has injected into it germs, 
and that they are to be carried on and up by ten thou- 
sand influences; suppose the air is an influence, and 
the sun is an influence, and nature is a vast machine of 
influences, if men would believe it, and busibess is an 
influence, and joy and sorrow, springing from domes- 
tic relations, are influences; suppose all these are 
working toward a specific end—namely, to lift the 
scale of manhood in the individual, to raise men above 
their feet and hands and give them the wings of the 
soul—thoughts that outrun the horizon, and aspira- 
tions that make them in vision kings and priests, aug- 
menting the interior power, and enlarging the sphere 
of truth, of duty, of fidelity, of friendship, and of 
friendship crowned and called love; suppose this 
world is a school for that which it is working out by 
ten thousand rude processes—then may you not find 
in human experience a solution of difficulties? May 
you not find in the great course of things from genera- 
tion to generation, and through ages, a direct tendency 
to exalt men and carry them up towards righteous- 
ness, to prepare them for the ultimate and full disclog- 
ure of joy and peace? 

Whatever we get on the way is very well; but the 
development of life, taken as a whole, the unfolding 
of the race, taken as a whole, is like the building of an 
organ. There is no sidgle pipe in an organ that is not 
made in the shop. Every little flute-stop, each partic- 
ular note, is made and perfected there, and is tried on 
a machine kept for the purpose, to see how it sounds, 
And when all the various mechanical parts bave been 
constructed and tested, they are carried to their desti- 
nation to be set up. I know all about it, for I went 
through this great organ myself, and saw the whole 
process. There are things in an organ of which you 
have no conception. To you, when you look at it, 
there is @ case outside. That is about what men see 
when they look at an organ. But to one who knows 
how it was built, it is a multitudinous mass of stops. 
When this organ was set up, all these stops could not 
be put in at once. Stop by stop, department by de- 
partment, was put in separately. There are three or 
four organs in this organ. They took one of them and 
began with one stop or department of pipes, and put 
each in its place, and tried it to see how it sounded 
relative to itself. Then they put in another stop, and 
tried it to see how it sounded relative to itself. Them 
they put in another stop, and tried it to see how it 
sounded relative to itself. Thus they put in the differ- 
ent stops, and each one had to be in accord with itself. 
Not only that, but each stop had to be in accord with 
every other stop that was added. And there was a 
great deal of tinkering, of opening and shutting, of 
fixing of the reeds. Little by little each stop was pufé 
in accord with itself and with its neighbors; and at 
last the complex whole stood complete. But the 
amount of groaning and whining and screaming, the 
amount of tapping and cutting and driving up and 
driving down, that was required before we got this 
noble organ in tune no man could imagine who did 
not make the instrument, or who did not stand by and 
see the process by which it was brought into harmoni- 
zation. 

The whole creation groans and travails in pain until 
now. You are not the whole of it. You are single 
pipes in one stop—in a family. You are to be attuned, 
each in himself—voiced; and you are to be attuned 
with each other. You are!to be brought into accord 
with your neighbors. They, again, are to be brought 
into accord with the whole state. The state is to be 
brought into accord with the neighboring states. The 
globe is yet to be touched by the hand of God; and 
every pipe in the vast multitude is to stand out with 
beautiful voice, and in absolute harmony with every 
other voice. Weare in that process of upbuilding. 

Now, I am not undertaking to give you an exact 
picture of it, but Iam attempting to lay down a back- 
ground on which you can see how a man may say, 
when his faith is tried by special suffering, “I do not 
know the meaning of this particular trouble, but I 
have a hint which it gives to me. I do not undertake 
to say that I know where it came from, but I know 
what it points to.” 

God does not take anything away from me that he 
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does not expect me to make it up in myself. Does he 
take wealth from me? I must not lean on outward 
supports. There is goid inside that is better than any 
ore that is outside. He drives me into the citadel of 
my maphood. Does he take my children from me? 
No child of mine was ever eclipsed by the grave. To 
me my children that are gone shine as the stars of 
heaven. Since I have had children removed from 
earth, I have never lost sight of their faces; and when 
God takes one and another from you he means that 
your thoughts shall follow them, and that you shall 
live more by faith, and not so much by sight. 

So men, when they suffer from bereavements ; from 
ihe withdrawal of prosperity; from anxieties for 
others; from watching and care; when they suffer for 
their land, as every great heart suffered, not many 
years ago, for this—all their sufferings are part and 
parcel of that great campaign in which we are en- 
listed ; and it is not for us to stand and say, *‘ Why did 
they come?’ It is for us to say, sufferings ‘coming, 
“‘ What shall we do with them ?” It is not for{us to say, 
“Through what broken law does troublecome?”’ It is 
for us to say, trouble coming, “ What shall I make of 
it? Is itto be thrown out as slag, or is it to be made 
igo precious metal, and into currency for the higher 
life?’ These hindrances, these apparent conflicts be- 
tween the administration of law and the pature of 
things, are as many monitions of God, saying, “* Come 
up hither. Ceme, if you will, by the way of purpose 
merely. If you can, lift yourself by purpose; but if 
you cannot, I will help you. And though the process 
may be painful, remember that it is for your good.” 

Did you ever seea man who could transplant a tree 
of any considerable growth, without cutting a root? 
They have been moving the trees about the Capitol at 
Washington. They were carelessly planted, and they 
had come to be what too often trees do come to be, 
mere covers to hide the beauties which they were 
meant to adorn; and it was necessary that they should 
be transplanted or destroyed; and it was thought that 
it would b> better to transplant them than to destroy 
them—for to cut down a tree, which a thousand years 
cannot restore,is sad. It isasad thing to have that 
die which has a heart or soul in it; but I cannot see a 
tree die that has been ministered to by the rain aud 
gun through generations, without feeling sad. j 

Now, when they came to transplant those trees, do 
you suppose it was possible to take up one of them, t wo 
feet in diameter, and put it in another place, and not 
cut aroot? I can imagine one of the great elms, as it 
gzaw its companions taken up and carried away, bend- 
ing down its branches, and saying te the landscape 
gardener, “Please take me, too.’”’ So the work goes 
on, and with pick and shovel a wide circuit is drawn 
about the roots, and the tree felicitates itself, and rubs 
its branches together, and exhales all its hidden fra- 
prauce, and says, ‘I am going to be transplanted; I 
am going to be made a beautiful and happy tree;” and 
with that the spade cuts one of the roots off. ‘*Oh!” 
says the tree, ‘‘Is this what you call transplanting?” 
The work proceeds, and another root is cutoff. ‘Oh!’’ 
cries the tree again; and it turns to the gardener, and 
says, “I asked, not mutilation, but transplantation.” 
And how are you going to transplant a tree that sends 
its hungry roots far out vagabondizing in every direc- 
tion without cutting them off? The gardener says to 
the tree, ‘‘Hold your peaee; and make new roots if 
you lose the old ones.’’ The work does not stop until 
the tree is transplanted. It is placed in a better soil 
It is put in a position favorable for receiving the light 
and warmth of the sun. And, knowing enough not, 
like men, to stand still and complain and philosophize, 
it throws out new roots where the old ones were cut off, 
and in two summers, wherever one root was lost, it 
throws out a dozen fibres; and grows more beautiful 
in the new place than it could have become in the old. 

We are all children of Zebedee. Weare all going to 
Christ and asking him, ‘“‘ Lord, in thy kingdom let me 
sit at thy right hand; and let my brother here sit at 
thy left hand;” and our Christ is saying, by his provi- 
dence, what he said to the mother’s two sons: “‘ Are 
ye able to drink of the cup that I shall driuk of, and 
to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized 
withal?”’ They said, “ Yes, we are able; but they 
were not. © 

Spiritual culture; real, earnest, essential manhood; 
the glory of the soul; the power of the invisible part 
that is within man—thisis the most precious thing that 
dife has; and if no man can seek the treasures of sil- 
ver, and gold, and houses, and land without great labor 
and great watching and great sagacity, how much less 
wan he seek the hidden treasure without pain and labor 
and watching and all manner of fidelities! He who has 
true manhood is rich; he has a treasure which he 
gained at a cheap price, no matter what he paid for 
it. ‘What shall it profit a manif he gain the whole 
‘world and lose his own soul?’ and what shall it not 
profit a man if he lose the whole world and gain his 
own soul? 

To stand, at last, and find one’s head in the atmos- 
phere of eternal life; to stand, at last, on that height 
ever which rolls no sun, and within a horizon on 

which the sun never rises nor sets; to be as gods, in a 

-cloudless ether, competent to thought, to will, to ex- 
stence such as God’s; to be born out of animalism into 
spiritual life--all the burdens and piercings and shack- 
Jes and groans and sufferings of life are cheap to pur- 

«chase that. It is the faith of that which holds us 

Steadfast ; and we rejoice in the asnect of these things; 

we rejoice in the outlook toward them; we rejoice in 


though now and then we have doubts and fears and 
pains and troubles; yet, on the whole, these are trials 
of our faith which should be more preoious to us than 
silver and gold, that it may at last change into sight, 
as our weakness is to be changed into power, our tears 
into smiles, and our groans into choral songs. 

Oye unborn men! Oye that are crying in labor- 
pains! O ye that are striving to get free from this 
lower and animal encasing!—hold on, and have pa- 
tience. Weep if you will—crying is good—it is often 
the best of all washings; and groan if you will—you 
groan in concert with the whole creation; but do not 
lose faith in yourself and in your immortality. Do 
not lose faith in God, who owns and loves you, and 
means by his eternal decree to make you worthy of 
his love. Do not lose faith in the ministration of a 
divine providence that in its root and heart is love. 
Do not lose faith that behind the inexplicable and ob- 
scure (which is so because you are so small and unde- 
veloped) are the joy and the rest and the everlasting 
salvation which Obrist came to make known, and into 
which by faith he will bring you. 





AT HIS FEET. 
By MaRy P. RO.uLINS. 


HROUGH sin and doubt and anxious fears, 

I press my weary way; 

And on the Saviour’s garment hem 
A timid hand I lay. 


> 


He turns, and with his tender eyes 
He reads my inmost soul ; 

And softly whispers ‘‘ Go in peace ; 
Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 


O, gracious, loving, pitying Christ, 
I fall at thy dear feet, 

Made trustful by thy kindly smile, 
Thy tones so strangely sweet. 





Che Children of the Court, 


By Mrs. J. H. Morsg. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
A WEDDING IN THE COURT. 


Y OW I will draw the story to aclose with a 
true account of both the weddings which we 
see plainly are to come. One wasin the old, dark, 
dreary court upon every paving-stone of which 
might have been written a long tale of sorrow. 
The’other was in the sunniest, fairest spot all along 
the beautiful river side, where everything seemed 
to breathe only of joy. Yet I, who know all about 
them both, can scarcely tell which one was really 
the brightest, or whether in the court or in the 
country was the gayest company. . 
The court was all alive. All the inhabitants of 
the tenement houses around it were gathered in 
groups, some in rooms, some in the narrow passage- 
ways, some in the court itself, the alley, side-walk 
and little shops close by. Everybody was busy, 
or was trying to be, at something; for it was Jim’s 
and Matey’s wedding day. They were going to 
be married at just a quarter after twelve o'clock, 
a moment carefully chosen because it would enable 
every one of their friends who wanted to see them 
to come from their various work-shops, factories, 
building lots, and places where they were em- 
ployed, and be present at the ceremony which was 
‘to take place in the open court. For there was 
scarcely a man or woman, much less a child, in the 
neighborhood who was not interested in Jim and 
Matey. The stairs and entries leading from 
Matey’s room all the way down were washed, the 
children had been sweeping the court for a week 
past, and were sweeping it still, half a dozen of 
them, with any sort of old broom or brush they 
could lay hold of. They had carried away every 
bit of rubbish, to the jast chip. + There was a 
mighty effort among them, it was plain to see, to 
appear in as shining colors and as few rags as their 
poverty would allow. Many a penny candle had 
been burnt late in the evenings while faded, rag- 
ged gowns were patched and mended, washed and 
ironed. The little girls and boys had ransacked 
all the ash-barrels and dust-heaps within reach, for 
old shoes, bits of ribbon, anything that could be 
made into an ornament or article of dress, and 
the rags and tags which they had pinned upon 
their garments were curiosities to behold. 
All the morning the pump in the court had been 
in requisition by a train of grimy little figures who 
lent one another scanty pieces of toweling, pumped 
vigorously on one another's hands and small, bare 
legs, and helped the youngest ones to smear off 
the dirt as well as could be expected of them. 
The girls had pinned up one another's skirts into 
bunches which were limp, but evidently satisfac- 
tory as an attempt at style. The knots and pugs 
into which they had serewed up their hair, with 











possible shape and nature, while the boys seemed 

to have a uniform style which consisted in plaster- 

ing their locks flat to the head behind, and stick- 

ing them up in three peaks in front—over the 

forehead and ears. 

. The parents and elders of the many families in- 

terested had hurried through their morning work 

to be ready in time, and some who were unable, 

from sickness or feeblehess, to get down stairs 

were propped up in their chairs by the windows, 

whence they could have a good view of the scene. 

The twelve o'clock whistles blew their several 

blasts from the factories, and the company began 

to gather in the court. Anticipating a crowd, the 

children climbed upon the ledges of the windows, 

or whatever elevations they could find. One 

small boy shinned up the pump and stationed 

himself triumphantly upon the top, whereupon 

another handed him a worn and tattered flag, the 

pride and delight of the boys who played soldier 
of an evening, and, as it waved now, all the chil- 
dren cried: ‘‘Hurrah !” Steve, up in the window 
of Matey’s room, hearing it, shouted down an 
answering cheer, and then all the people in the 
court sent up a hearty cry together. 

“Do ye hear ‘em, Matey ?” said Steve, waving 
his cap still. ‘They ‘ve all come, everybody, an’ 
they’re lookin’ up here an’ cheerin’ ye. Couldn’é 
Skiddy an’ me shove ye to the window so ye could 
look down an’ wave a hankercher to ‘em wunst? 
Do, Matey, do!” s 

They pulled her chair to the window accordingly 
and held her fora moment there, between them. 
The cry that greeted her from below brought the 
blood tingling to her cheeks as she waved her 
hands, and the people crooned_sighs of delight to 
one another. 

Then Skiddy settled her back in her chair and 
smoothed her dress tenderly. It was a simple 
gown of white muslin—Nancy Blodgett’s gift—but 
the costliest gown that ever was worn could not 
have made a bride look more lovely than did poor, 
lame little Matey. And, if it was simple, it was 
bridal—O yes, indeed! For Nancy herself had 
made it, and it was all there even to the veil, 
which was not of lace, to be sure, but which looked 
very soft and pretty over the golden hair and 
around the sweet face. 

‘*‘Now Matey, child!” saidNancy, bustling in; 
** Jim ‘ll be here for ye in a minute, an’ I must put 
on yer wreath.” 

So, Skiddy and Steve were lost in admiration 
as Nancy crowned the bride with some of the rose- 
buds Mildred had sent in a great basket, heaping- 
full of bright fall flowers which were to be carried 
down, after the wedding, and distributed as a 
parting gift from Matey to her friends, and which 
were to be a great surprise to everybody. 

Once more Matey held Skiddy in her arms; and 
then Jim came. For a moment he held her hands 
and looked at her, and then he lifted her in his 
arms, saying: ‘‘It seems asif it was a sperrit I 
was taking and as if ye might spread out yer arms 
and float down, out of the window, yerself, Matey f£ 
But it’s a mighty joy to take ye down the ole, 
dark stairs instead !” 

He carried her down and stood with her on the 
step of the door-way, with Skiddy and Steve on 
either side. 

To people accustomed to the usual formality and 

solemnity of weddings, the cheers that greeted 
Jim and Matey might have seemed discordant and 
frivolous, but any one who noted their fervor and 
the eagerness of the hands that waved cap, or 
handkerchief, or rag—whatever was available for 
the purpese—would have thought a fashionable 
wedding but a tame affair beside thisone. Manya 
murmur of: ‘God bless her!” and, ‘‘God love 
ber !” made an under-current to the tumult below, 
and above, old people stretched their necks out of 
the windows, pale, sick faces looked down to smile 
upon her, and even Skiddy’s poor old grandmother, 
quite blind now, stood nodding her head and 
mumbling, as full of joy as if she saw it all. 
. Matey bent her burning face for a moment, then, 
raising it, all glowing with smiles, looked from one 
to another, around her and above, kissing her 
hands to all with a simple, pretty gesture that 
told easily how her loving heart had won all this 
feeling from the poor, rough people. 

Then, as perfect silence fell upon the crowd, the 
minister stood before the pair and spoke the words 
which bound them together for life. 

When hehad finished, Nancy’s chair—Matey had 
a fancy that it should be that one—was brought 
forward and Jim placed her on it to receive the 
greetings of herfriends. They came, unaccustomed 
as they were to the ways of the world on such 
occasions, in their own fashion, and, if it was 
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and touching too; for they brought their gifts, 
each one done up with much care, and, as one 
after another spoke to the bride, they laid a little 
parcel down beside her or told her in a whisper of 
something they had done for her. 

“JT hadn't nothing, Matey, but I was glad tosew 
for ye,” some whispered. ‘‘I give Miss Blodgett a 
spool o’ thread, Matey,” said one, and another 
said: ‘I could n't git no money nohow, but I 
scrubbed the stairs all the way dowa.” And so 
on, while the parcels gradually made a little 
qwound in the door-way. 

Then came Jo Blodgett to present a purse con- 
taining five dollars, the bride’s dowry, and the 
gift of his comrades. 

Last of all came the old, blind grandmother 
who had begged to be helped down-stairs, and 
now, supported by Skiddy, was feeling Matey’s 
gown and saying: ‘‘Oh, to think! to think! Ye’re 
a grand, rich lady now, Matey, an’ Skiddy says 
ye'll be making her a lady too, an’ me; an’ we're 
all going to live together in a fine, beautiful house 
where there's never any noise ! never any noise !” 
These were the only impressions her feeble mind 
had been able to receive from all that Skiddy had 
told her, and it was not a sad feature of this 
strange, glad wedding, although Nancy Blodgett 
wiped her eyes at the sight—this old woman sit- 
ting in the doorway until everyone had gone 
away, muttering cheerify to herself, over and 
over, happy visions of the future. 

Of course everybody spoke to Skiddy, who was 
too happy to know what she was about and so 
shook hands again and again with the same peo- 
ple, laughed, cried, and did more awkward things 
than ever—which only made fun, however, and 
so helped matters. 

The table was brought out and the feast laid 
upon it. The baker-woman in the next street had 
formally presented a real wedding cake covered 
with icing and with a pink angel standing on one 
leg on the middle of it. It had been her show 
piece for a long time, and was somewhat speckled 
and dusty in appearance, but in the court it was 
looked upon as a structure of great elegance, and 
now formed the chief ornament of the table. It 
was cut with some difficulty—but no matter—and 
everybody had a piece; the pink angel being put 
aside with care for Matey to keep in memory of 
the day. 

Last came the flowers, brought down-stairs by 
Steve, who having answered all the questions ad- 
dressed by the minister either to Jim or Matey 
during the ceremony, felt, not exaetly as if he had 
been married too, but as if something had been 
done to him to give him new dignity, and make 
him very important indeed as he held the basket 
while Matey gave everybody a tiny knot of flowers 
to remember her by. 

Then came an owinous whistle from the fac- 
tories once more, warning them that in five min- 
utes many of them must return to their work ; and 
as they crowded around to say good-bye, and 
there was a lull in the voices again, Jim took 
Matey’s hand in his, and said in clear, hearty 
tones: ‘‘Good-bye! We wish ye all good-by, 
and we thank ye all, everyone of ye, for what 
ye’ve done. And we want ye to know that when 
we get to the country, we ain’t going to forget ye, 
but we're going to remember ye always, that ye’re 
- our friends. Well remember that, in good times 
or bad, and whatever comes to us we ‘ll be thank- 
ful to ye all our lives—me and my wife!” 

Such a cheer as men, women, and children all 
set up together! High in fir the flag waved again 
from the top of the pump, and rags fluttered in 
the windows. Then, looking back many times to 
call: ‘‘Good-by!” ‘‘Good luck!” and many 
wishes of good will, the people streamed out of 
the court to go to their work once more, and Jim 
carried Matey for the last time up the narrow 
stairs, into the little room in the gafret where they 
made their last preparations before the wagon 
should come that was to take them to the boat, 
and they should turn their faces up the river to 
the new life before them. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
" A WEDDING IN THE COUNTRY. 


IM andMatey had been married a month, and 

were so happy in the little cottage that it was a 
delight to see them. Uncle Isaac’s plan seemed 
to be working admirably. Jim was anxieus to 
be of use, that every day grew more helpful 
on the farm, and, as he was trustworthy in every 
respect, it was easy to foresee that he would in 
time pecome a valuable assistant to his employer. 
Matey’s cheeks began to bloom again, and she 
looked lovelier than ever, sitting at work in her 
vine-shaded window, where Skiddy, after helping 
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her in the old, accustomed way, left her every 
morning. It was not much that Skiddy had to do 
for her now, however ;for Jim left everything very 
tidy when he went to his work, and Steve, 
although he went to school, could do a great deal 
between hours to help about the house and little 
garden. The old grandmother was no great care, 
either, for she was happy in simply being com- 
fortable and away from her old surroundings. 
Very often, of a morning, Skiddy would lead her 
back to Uncle Isaac’s, where she was contented to 
sit for hours in the kitchen listening to Tamar, 
who looked upon the old woman asa fit object 
to preach to. The grandmother, on her part, re- 
garded Tainar almost in the light of a prophet, 
and listened to her talk and quotations from 
Deuteronomy with great reverence and more de- 
light than she might have felt if she had had in- 
tellect enough to understand them better. Her 
face would beam as she nodded her head and lifted 
up her hands in childish wonderseven while 
Tamar would stop scouring at the milk pans a 
moment to say: ‘* Yes, Granny, now, I tell ye’s the 
time to repent. Ye’re failin’ fast—mind an’ body 
—an’ t’aint to be ‘spected dat ye'll hold on much 
longer. Ye know dat—don’t ye?’ 

“O yes! O yes! To hold on! 
that,” granny would say. 

‘“*To be sure—o’ course ye knows it, an’ well ye 
ovght,to!” Tamar would continue, going at the 
pans again. ‘Ye’re goin’ as fast as ever ye can, 
an’ afore ye know it—some day—any time, ye'll 
pop right off. So I want ye to be thinkin’ of it 
every minute—all de time. I want ye’—stopping 
again at her work and leaning over granny to 
make her words more impressive—‘'I want ye to 
think o’ de judgment. Think ‘bout it with fear 
an’ tremblin’. Fear an’ tremblin’ !” with a thump 
on the pan—“‘ Do ye hear dat !” 

‘‘Hear? Hear? Yes, my hearin’s better than 
my sight—it’s a pan, I guess, ain’t it?” granny 
would answeg. 

Tamar was generally too intent upon her own 
thoughts to be conscious that poor, old granny 
could neither hear nor understand even so well as 
Skiddy Little, and would say: ‘‘ Well! now be 
ready. Maybe ye'll hear de clashing of cymbals, 
an’ maybe ye’ll hear de howlin’ in de wilderness. 
Be ready for ‘em bof'—but—beware of de howlin’! 
Yer mem'ry ’s failed ye—it’s give out an’ gone for- 
ever in dis world—so ye can't tell now nothin’ 
"bout de thousands o’ sins o’ yer life, an’ ye don’t 
know what to repent of. So, J say, ye better spend 
all o’ yer time—every minute of it—repentin’ for 
everything. Ye’re a po’r sinner—but ye’re a 
sweet, patient, old soul, an’ old Tam ’ll do every- 
thing she can for ye. There! There!” she would 
say, patting granny’s back tenderly, as, half 
frightened and half bewildered, the old woman 
would get up at the sound of Skiddy Little's voice 
and feel her way to the door. ‘‘ There, granny, 
dear! Go'long home an’ repent. Repent good 
an’ hard—will ye ?” 

‘Yes, yes! To be sure! I must repent, of 
course,” granny would answer, and, as Skiddy 
Little would run to lead her back to Matey’s the 
quavering old voice would mumble all the way : 
‘*Yes! Repent of the howlin’s ! I can do that easy. 
No more howlin’s! No more !” while the little one 
at her side would sing, in clear, sweet tones : 

** What does little birdie say, 
In her nest at peep of day?”’ 

But the morning of Mildred’s wedding day the 
child sang lustily through the garden where she 
was gathering leaves in her doll’s wagon : 

* Baby says, like littie birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away!”’ 


Yes, I know 


It was a fair day in October, and the maples in 
front of the house sent a shower of gold uponshe 
ground every time the wind blew. Farther along 
the road, oug toward the gate, they were crimson, 
and the dark red leaves of the gum trees, with the 
evergreens which were planted here and there all 
over the lawn, relieved the brighter colors and 
brought them out as strongly in the sunshine out 
of doors as in the house. Aunt Patience’s soft 
gray gown and snowy neckerchief broughg out, 
in all its glory, Tamar's parti-colored turban. 
For Tamar was decked in her very gayest ap- 
parel to do full honor to Mildred, and she did not 
at all approve of the quiet, Quaker gown of Aunt 
Patience. Moreover she felt much aggrieved be- 
cause the dear old lady would not allow even 
the single variegated dahlia, guarded and saved 
for the purpose, to be pinned just where the folds 
of her kerchief crossed each other on her bosom. 

‘*T ‘lowed all de others to go for to trim de gate 
with, an’ I wouldn't let the girls touch dis one no- 
how, ‘cause I knowed Miss Merritt wouldn't do 
nothin’ to make herself ‘spectable for a weddin’ |” 





said Tamar, in indignation, to Skiddy, who ap- 
peared at the kitchen door at the moment. 
Skiddy happened to be just the person to ap- 
peal to under the circumstances ; for the flower to 
her was as beautiful as the most delicate rosebud, 


| and she exclaimed : 


‘‘Oh! you never mean to say !” in a tone whicls 
soothed Tamar at once, 

**¥es I do,” said Tamar, ‘‘ but nobody wouldn’€ 
ever think it. Here,” she added, offering the re- 
jected blossom to Skiddy, ‘‘ You ean have it now.” 

So Skiddy, delighted, took the dahlia and wen€ 
across the field to help Matey, who was dressed 
again in her wedding gown and was to be carried 
over to Uncle Isaac’s on a chair which Jim had 
skillfully fastened upon poles, and which Day and 
Steve had decorated with evergreens in imitation 
of the style in which the young girls of the neigh’ 
borhood, Mildred’s friends, had ornamented the 
piazza and gateways through which the guests 
were even then coming to the marriage. . 

At last they had all arrived, and the house was 
more cheery than ever with the sound of happy 
voices and the bright, expectant faces. In the 
least conspicuous corner of the parlor sat Jim and 
Matey with Steve and Skiddy. They were all at 
first very shy and ill at ease, but the kindly at- 
mosphere of the house, and pleasant, simple man- 
ners of the people soon made the strangers feel 
welcome and gave them confidence. Presently 
there was a movement in the company, and Uncle 
Isaac and Aunt Patience walked into the room 
followed by John Coolidge and Mildred, with Day 
holding Skiddy Little by the hand; and there 
was a solemn hush while the simple words of the 
ceremony were fepeated. Then Jim, unobserved, 
could lift Matey to see ‘The Beautiful Lady 
looking more lovely in her delicate white drapery 
and misty veil than either of them had ever pict- 
ured her before. 

*O Jim! Jim!” whispered Matey. ‘It’s like a 
story I told the children only such a little while 
ago.” 

‘** Skiddy told me about it ;" said Jim softly, in 
her ear, ‘‘ but ye left a lot o’ the story out. Ye 
did n't know then that they was tevo Beautiful 
Ladies! An’ that they was a fine prince for one 
of’em, an’ for the other they was only a poor—” 

But Matey stopped his lips with her hand and 
said, reproachfully : ‘‘ No, no, Jim, dear! It don’t 
seem as if we'd ever be poor any more. I ain't 
afraid of anything here, in the country, are you?” 

‘No, dear heart,” answered Jim, seriously. “TI 
can’t, somehow, look around us an’ see the good 
people an’ everything tempting us the right way, 
without feeling as if they was something in me 
that’s never had the chance before to show itself, 
an’ that’s going to grow now ‘till it makes me worth 
something.” 

But they could not talk any longer; for John 
Coolidge, as proud as any prince, had led Mildred 
down the room close by where they were standing, 
and, in a little while they had a chance to con- 
gratulate the newly married pair. 

In and out among the company, now embracing 
Mildred, now lifted high in John Coolidge arms, 
clambering on the back of Matey’s chair, now 
after Uncle Isaac or Aunt Patience, and again 
after her new-found sister, Skiddy Little, still 
crowned with her golden leaves, flitted like a sun- 
beam. The older Skiddy, watching her, without 
understanding very clearly the value to the child 
if its new surroundings, was only full of gratitude 
to the old couple and to Mildred for reseuing the 
little one from the cruelty and want which she 
herself had experienced, and she was ready, in 
return, to give them the devotion of all the rest of 
her life. 

.There is no need to follow these children of the 
court any further. We have seen, through their 
struggles with poverty and wretchedness, quali- 
ties in them which are sure, in their prosperity, to 
wake them strong helpers to one another and to 
those around them ; and if, through the story of 
their old life, we, happier children, think a little 
of the mighty powers of self-sacrifice and true 
nobleness which are often disguised or hidden 
away under the most miserable rags and tatters, 
we shall only be the better for it. 

Now it is nearly sundown, and the old family 
carry-all is waiting at the piazza steps for John 
and Mildred, who are tarrying in the sitting-room 
with Uncle Isaac, Aunt Patience and Day. And, 
if their eyes are dim with tears which they cannot 
keep back, they are bright with the love in all 
their hearts for one another. 

“Tt is good to have a right to call you ‘Uncle’* 
and ‘Aunt,’” John says, ‘‘and I mean to use it 
well. You will see us coming back in the spring 
with the early birds, and you shall not be sorry, [ 
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promise you, that you trusted this dear nestling 
to my care.” 

Mildred clings to her Uncle and Aunt, and whis- 
pers, half sobbing ; ‘‘ I don’t know how to say it— 
but I want to—to bless you with all my heart—in 


ABOUT INDEXES. 
By CHARLES HALE. 


T is very well understood that no standard work 
is complete without a good index. Everybody 


the name of my—my father and mother whom I | who uses books at all appreciates this, and has 


cannot miss—even to-day.” 

Uncle brushes his eyes with his coat-cuffs, and 
then nearly lifts her off her feet as he folds his 
great arms about her and says heartily ; ‘* Well, 
well! The young birds were never meant to stay 
with the old ones forever—but we'll keep the old 
nest warm for thee, my girl, and you will come 
back to it many a summer, we hope.” 

Aunt Patience has still something on her mind ; 


for she takes Mildred’s hands as the girl holds | 


them out to her once more, and, stroking them | 
| or, on the other hand: ‘‘ We regret toadd thatthe | 


tenderly, says: “See, Mildred, how soft and white 


thy hands are! No doubt they are beautiful so | 
Mine were like them once and | 


to thy husband. 
it pleased me that Isaac was very proud of them ; 
but I am prouder now of the many lines and 


crosses upon them,“nd of their ugly, hard palms, | 
I am proud’— | 


than I ever was of their beauty. 
here Aunt Patience draws herself up grandly—‘“‘ I 


am proud of my hands now, because they have | 
| index, that the public is not very critical about 


helped my husband! We were poor and these 
hands had to work as, most likely, thine never 
will; for thy John is prosperous. But, child, do 


not fear or dread any change that may come to | 
| very great difference in indexes. 


you, and never be ashamed to help thy husband. 


No wealth—nothing can ever make you so happy | 
| of the word ‘‘index,” in the sense in which the 


| word is commonly used; the word indices would 


as the power to help each other.” 

‘*Aye! Aye! There is nothing truer than 
that, my girl,” cries Uncle, and, his ruddy face 
glows as he puts his arm around his wife. 

One more long embrace for Day, before John, 
with gentle authority, claims his own, and helps 
Mildred into the carriage. And now they ride 
triumphantly through the gateway, on either side 
of which is a small crowd of people wishing them 
** good-bye,” and merrily pelting them with flowers 
as they pass. 

So, while the sunset glow is still shining on all 
the happy faces, we, too, say a hearty ‘‘Good- 

» $7 
ala (The End.) 





THE PRAYER OF THE CHILDREN, 


By Mary Howirt. 


’ (The following poem is copied from a book just published 
in Rome in memory of Emily Bliss Gould, who died the 3lst 
ef August last. She devoted herself with much success to se- 
ouring means of education for poor Italian children, and this 
poem, which is sent us by a friend, patports to be a prayer of 
«these destitute little ones.—Eprror C. U.] 
EAUTIFUL the children’s faces 
Spite of all that mars and sears, 
To my inmost heart appealing, 
Calling forth love’s tenderest feeling, 
Steeping all my soul in tears! 


Eloquent the children’s faces,— 
Poverty’s lean look which saith, 

** Evil circumstance has bound us; 

Sin and ignorance surround us; 
Life is oftimes worse than death | 


** Look into our childish faces— 
See ye not our willing heart ? 
Only love us, only lead us, 
Only let us know you need us, 
And we all will do our part! 


** We are thousands—tens of thousands; 
Every day our ranks increase; 
Let us march beneath your banner— 
We, the legion of true honor, 
Combating for love of peace! 


*“ Train us, try us! days slide onward~ 
They can ne’er be ours again. 
Save us! save from our undoing, 
Save from ignorance and ruin, 
Muke us worthy to be men! 


** Give us light to cheer our darkness; 
Let us know the good from ill ; 
Hate us not for all our blindness; 
Love us, lead us, shew us kindness !— 
You{can make us what you will! 


“** Raise us by your Christian knowledge, 
Consecrate to man our powers, 
Let us take our proper station,— 
We, the rising generation; 
Let us stamp the age ag ours! 


** We shall be whate’er you make us— 
Make us wise, and make us good. 
Make us strong for time of trial, 
Teach us temperance, self-denial, 
Patience, kindness, fortitude! 


** Send us to our weeping mothers 
Angel-stamped, on heart and brow, 
We may be our fathers’ teachers,— 
We may be the mightiest preachers, 
In the day that dawneth now!” 


Such the children’s mute appealing ;— 
All my inmost soul was stirred, 
And my heart was bowed with sadness,— 
“When a voice, like summer’s gladness, 
Said, “ The children’s prayer ig heard |"* 








frequent occasion either for blessing authors who 


| have added this crowning glory to their good works, 


or for ‘‘ cursing and swearing” at those who have 
neglected it. The critics are never tired of talk- 
ing about it. It is one of the common-places of 
the model book-notice, so readily written by the 
sub-sub-editor (substitute of a subordinate), of the 
country newspaper, to wind up the criticism, if 
such it may be called, by the remark: ‘ It ought 
to be added that the value of the work is vastly 
enhanced by the addition of an excellent index "— 


value of the work is seriously impaired by the 
want of an index.” Soimportant, indeed, isan in- 
dex, to any book pretending to be of permanent 


| utility, that it has been seriously suggested, and 


not without some show of reason, that the privi- 
lege of copyright should be refused to all books of 
that sort not thus provided. 

So great, moreover, is the convenience of an 


the manner in which it is made. Whatever the 
author is pleased to vouchsafe in that way is gen- 
erally gratefully accepted. And yet there is a 
(We venture to 
use this form of the word, as the English plural 


seem proper to be used as the plural of ‘‘index” 
in a more subtle sense.) The most important 
point, we think, is, that everything that a reader 
is likely to look for should be indexed under the 
heading where he is most likely to seekit. For 
this reason, the names of persons should be freely 
entered. Precisely what phrase of words is used 
in the reference does not appear to be so mate- 
rial. Eor this reason, we think undeserved, the 
very severe criticism that was passed by the Sat- 
urday Review on the mistake, sufficiently ludi- 
crous in itself, in this entry in an index: 

** Best, Mr. Justice, his great mind, 186."’ 

On referring to page 186, the reader finds the expres- 
sion: ‘‘Mr. Justice Best said he had a great mind 
to direct the jury to convict the prisoner.” Of 
course this is laughable; but after all, the refer- 
ence was enough to direct the reader to Mr. Jus- 
tice Best’s remark, whatever it was, and was per- 
fect for that purpose. 

The indefatigable Mr. Allibone of Philadelphia, 
as a tribute of respect to the late Mr. Edward 
Everett, and as a labor of love in his behalf, made 
an exhaustive index to the three volumes of the 
‘* Orations and speeches” of the latter, printed in 
1859. As Mr+ Everett spoke on a great variety of 
topics, and generally treated them comprehen- 
sively, the addition of this index to his volumes 
makes them useful as a sort of encyclopadia; of a 
peculiar kind, no doubt, but for certain purposes 
very valuable. We have noticed in Mr. Allibone’s 
admirable index one or two errors, not unlike the 
Mr. Justice Best reference, but they are scarcely 
to be considered as blemishes in the work. For 
instance, in the index, under the head of ‘‘ Eaton,” 
we find the following:— 

-“ Eaton, New Jersey, III., 486, note. 

On referring to the page indicated, it is found to 
be the beginning of the oration on ‘‘ Academical 
Education” first delivered at St. Louis, but re- 
peated at Cambridge and elsewhere—the oration 
in which occurs the parallel between the preserva- 
tion of the text of Homer during so many ages of 
the world’s history and the transmission of an 
electric dispatch under seas“and over lands from 
one end of the world to the other. There is noth- 
ing about New Jersey from the beginning to the 
end of the oration, and nothing abdit New Jersey 
in the note. The note simply contains a copy of 
the dedication-leaf of the original edition of the 
oration, and thus contains the names of all the 
trustees of the Washington University at St. 
Louis, seventeen in number. All of these seven- 
teeif names, although thus most remotely connect- 
ed with the text of anything in the volumes, the 
patient Mr. Allibone entered in his index. It 
happens that one of the seventeen gentlemen was 
named N. J. Eaton. ‘“ Eaton, N. J.”—very likely 


by a printer’s error—has become ‘ Eaton, New | 


Jersey.” 

There are many books of which the value for 
practical purposes is almost wholly lost for lack 
of an index. Such a book, for instance, is Ben- 
ton’s ‘‘Thirty Years’ View.” Already the man- 
agers of the public libraries are discovering these 
deficiencies, and some of them endeavor manfully 





to supply them in part by “analyses” or ‘‘summa- 
ries” of the contents of such books in the cata- 
logues of their libraries. But there are now so 
many of these libraries that the sale among them 
of a small edition of an index to a standard work 
ought to be well assured ; and the making of such 
indexes might reasonably be relied upon as a 
source of moderate emolument to those competent 
for the task. 

Few authors know how to make a good index; 
and yet few are willing to trust the task to an- 
other. It ought, however, to be easy to divide 
the labor in such a way that the intellectual part 
could be done by the author, and the purely me- 
chanical and most laborious part by an assistant. 
The making of indexes ought to be regarded as a 
distinct branch of literary labor; and if thus re- 
garded it might be pursued toadvantage by many 
gentlemen of literary tastes whose attainments 
may not be such as to enable them to earn a living 


| income by authorship, and yet are something 
| above the grade requisite for translating or simple 


eopying. 





STOPFORD BROOKE. 
By Epwin D. MEAD. 


“¢ SUPPOSE you know that you stand in the 

very ‘eart of London and that the ’ouses of 
the nobility are all around you,” said the police- 
man in St. James’s Square whom I asked to turn 
my face toward York street. This ‘‘ heart of Lon- 
don”—and I was very glad to learn it had a heart, 
for the vastness and crowds of the great city had 
filled me with loneliness—is a little way north of 
Pall Mall, a little way west of Regent street, and 
a little way south of Piccadilly. York street is a 
black little street which leads from St. James's 
Square to Piccadilly, and in York street is St. 
James’s Chapel, where Stopford Brooke preaches. 
I do not need to introduce Stopford Brooke to 
the readers of the Christian Union as the biogra- 
pher of Robertson, the author of the rich lectures 
on ‘‘ Theology in the English Poets,” of ‘‘ Christ 
in Modern Life,” and one or two other volumes of 
sermons which have been republished in America, 
and one of the leaders of the liberal party in the 
Church of England. But I was hardly surprised 
that the men along Pall Mall whom I asked where 
his church was knew nothing about him, for I 
have been taught to expect the profoundest igno- 
rance among Londoners on points which interest 
me. It was not till 1 had approached a dozen 
men that I found one to whom the name was 
known ; and it was known to this man only by 
the agitation created last spring by Mr. Brooke's 
inviting Bishop Colenso to occupy his pulpit. By 
his directigns, however, and the policeman’s, I 
found my way to the chapel door. 

A plainer, uglier place than this St. James's 
Chapel it would be hard to conceive. It is simply 
a section of one of the dingiest blocks in all dingy 
London, devoid of architectural ornament, and 
entered by a door which opens directly upon the 
sidewalk, and was half covered, when I saw it, by 
a heterogeneous mass of tax-lists and parish no- 
tices. The inside is in keeping with the outside. 
A gallery surrounds it, and on the sides are two 
rows of windows, which cannot have beer clean 
very recently. The straight-backed pews will ac- 
commodate a congregation of perhaps seven hun- 
dred, and on the morning when I was there they 
were about half full. I have thought that the 
London people are not so much given to church- 
going as the people e@f Boston, with which city I 
am most familiar; but I remember that the Lon- 
don season is over and the London people are out 
of town, and I remember too that the August 
Sundays used to show some strikingly empty 
churches at home. The congregations at St. 
Paul’s and Westminster Abbey are always large. 

Some pleasant-faced middle-aged women with 
white caps stood at the heads of the aisles to show 
strangers to their seats. This office is performed 
by women in very many of the Bnglish churches, 
and they certainly give to the churches a hospita- 
ble, homelike atmosphere which the conventional 
Fifth Avenue sexton could not give. I think it 
well to say here that in none of the Englisk 
churches which I have visited have I seen any 
signs of exclusiveness or invidious “distinctions, 
but have everywhere observed a cordiality and 
freedom and commonness of treatment from 
which we democrats might well learn wholesome 
lessons. The English Church is not the church of 
the rich, but the church of everybody; and the 
great cathedrals of which the country is so full, 
whose doors are always wide open to rich and 
poor alike, and whose daily ehoral services are the 
most beautiful in the world, have so familiarized 
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the people with fine architecture and fine music 


that they love and enjoy and appropriate them 
instead of being afraid of them, as is so often the 
ease with the humbler people of our own cities, 
who have almost come, and not without grave 
provocation, to regard the entering a Gothic door 
as the prerogative of men and women in high 
places. But, in speaking of fine architecture, I 
have got very far from St. James's Chapel and 
Stopford Brooke. 

I had formed no very distinct conception of 
Mr. Brooke, but the man who followed the strag- 
gling choir up the side aisle was quite different 
from what I expected—a finer, smaller, compacter 
man. Heis of medium height and rather thick- 
xet, has a handsome, decidedly English face, a 
forehead broad and high, a keen eye, a pleasant 
mouth, and the inevitable side whiskers. 

I think there are no good readers among the 
English clergy. I have heard none, and certainly 
Mr. Brooke is not one; but he read the prayers 
with feeling and expression, and it was refreshing 
to hear them read and not dismally chanted in 
the way which I find almost universal here. The 
congregation joined the choir in singing the simple 
hymns with a heartiness which was inspiring. 
This is another point in whieh it seems to me the 
English churches are far ahead of ours. 

Mr. Brooke’s pulpit manners are not especially 
graceful ; in truth, I thought him decidedly awk- 
ward at first. Like nearly all English clergymen, 
he gestieulates very little; but I am inclined to 
think that this is to his praise and theirs. His 
eyes were rarely directed to the congregation. 
This is perhaps the less strange as his great old- 
fashioned pulpit, which half fills the contracted 
chancel, is as high as the gallery; but much of 
the sermon seemed more like soliloquizing than 
like preaching. 

‘*In my father’s house are many mansions”— 
that was the text. He spoke of the terrible sad- 
ness that comes to men as they outgrow and are 
compelled to discard the beliefs of childhood, and 
of the danger and the sin of teaching the child 
such things about heaven as it must outgrow in a 
way different from that of taking them up into a 
larger belief—a belief that grows as knowledge 
and experience gather. Parents and religious 
teachers are apt:to fill the child's mind with arti- 
ficial thoughts. Symbolic language is put into its 
mouth as simple truth. If the symbolism was 
understood it would stimulate the growing mind, 
but as reality it crushes it. Without experience, 
we ask the child to use the words of experience, 
and so make it false to itself. We pour old and 
strong wine into new bottles. What wonder is it 
that the bottles burst so often? 

‘*When the child, thus falsely taught, comes to 
manhood, he is on the threshold of two dangerous 
courses. If he has any individuality he will tear 
in pieces the crudities and falsehoods which have 
been imposed upon him and which tie his mind, 
and it is very likely that he will seek for no fur- 
ther truth. Religion is first disliked, then des- 
pised, then thrown away. he young mar is 
often frightened as he throws it away ; sometimes 
he is relieved, concludes that religion is some- 
thing unworthy of a practical man, and lives on 
without it. Who can tell how many such with- 
ered lives, how much infidelity is due to parents 
and religious teachers! But the child coming to 
manhood may not do this. He may not have 
enough individuality to do it, enough strength of 
character—for, sad as the consequences of the first 
course are,’ it does require agd show a certain 
strength of character. He may instead continue 
forever a religious parrot, repeating words that 
have been put into his mouth and getting a vague 
pleasure out of it, his imagination fettered, the 
grandeurs of Isaiah and Revelation degraded by 
him into despicable cant, his manhood prostituted 
and almost lost. ; 

‘‘Now both these dangers are unneccessary. 
The right methods of teaching religious truth 
are stamped on every page of the Bible. The way 
to teach the child of heaven, Christ tells us again 
and again. Teach him the truth, teach him as he 
can receive—no more, no faster. He knows what 
father means, and he knows what home means. 
Teach him that God is his Heavenly Father, that 
heaven is his higher home. They can never be 
otherwise, the beliefs can never be outgrown— 
only broadened and strengthened as knowledge 
and experience come. The solitude and spiritual 
struggles of early manhood and womanhood 
must come, but the old faith will sustain and grow 
aright. ‘In my father’s house '—the words suit 
alike the child’s mind and the man’s experience, 

“Thus much the text advises us as to how to 
teach. But it does more than that. It shows 











Christ's tender, mighty manhood. In a far land, 
or a great town, we have learned to know and 
feel what home was, and ‘my father’s house’ 
has seemed to us the most pregnant and the 
holiest expression in the world;’—and Mr. Brooke 
went on to paint, as only a man of his imagina- 
tive and poetic powers can do, the English home 
that was in the minds of his English hearers. 
‘* And thus was Christ in a far land, away from 
home, and these sweet words show us how like 
our own his feelings were. 

‘“*Heaven lies about us in our infancy; but as 
eustom hardens, and sin kills, and passion en- 
thralls, it gets very far away. If we can believe 
through everything in our Father, ‘our Father's 
house,’ it is well with us. Our worst sin, the sin 
of sins, is rejecting this belief. It is religion to 
say ‘My Father's house.’ It is heaven itself to 
realize that we are, indeed, God's children, heirs 
with Christ to His truth and purity, and that we 
shall attain, by and by, something of His omni- 
presence and universal sympathy. This blessed- 
ness is open for every soulof man. Shall we reject 
it because we cannot prove it? I think not. It 
is the only thought that gives quiet and strength 
when we see the misery, and sickness, and sin, of 
which the world is full.” Mr. Brooke closed with 
a stirring appeal in behalf of ‘‘ Miss Stride’s 
Homes” for the reformation of fallen women. 

I have succeeded in giving only a very imper- 
fect idea of this admirable sermon, which was 
delivered in a most impassioned manner, although, 
as I have said, it seemed often like a soliloquy. 
The sermon was followed by the communion ser- 
vice, which was conducted in a quiet, earnest way; 
and as I sauntered towards Hyde Park, I said, 
“Tf this is Broad-Churchism, God bless it.” 

I do not want to close without quoting two or 
three representative passages from Mr. Brooke's 
published sermons, for the benefit of those who 
do not know and read them. ‘‘ No one who reads 
them,” says the Guardian, ‘‘ will wonder that Mr. 
Brooke is a great power in London, that his chapel 
is thronged, and his followers large and enthusi- 
astic. They are fiery, energetic, impetuous ser- 
mons, rich with the treasures of a cultivated 
imagination.” 

In a sermon preached before the University of 
Oxford two years ago, on ‘‘The New Aspect of 
Christian Theology,” Mr. Brooke said: ‘* It seems 
reasonable to say that revelation is not completed 
but being completed, that we look for higher 
knowledge of God, for larger moral views of His 
relation to us and of ours to Him, as time goes on 
and mankind grows. Theology is not, then, a 
fixed science. God has not said his last word to 
us, nor Christ given his last counsel of perfection, 
nor has the Spirit yet shown to us the whole of 
truth. There is, then, a revelation in the first, 
the full meaning of which is being evolved in the 
progress of history. We have reached a certain 
point in that development, and a clearly marked 
one—the point at which theology is at last tending 
to become as unlimited in its statements about 
God and man as the statements of Christ were. 
. « « Thespirit of the whole age is exactly con- 
tradictory of that which at its first contact with 
the world stripped Christianity of its univer- 
sality ; the leading ideas of the time have become 
universal on the subject of man; philosophers, 
historians, poets, and the mass of the people have 
preached, and are full of these ideas—it has there- 
fore become possible, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the world, to have a theology which shall 
be universal in spirit, tolerant in practice, and 
adequate in its conception of God. For the first 
time in history, and after a sustained battle, we 
have nearly worked up to the level at which Christ 
spoke. We stand upon His platform; we know 
what He meant when He said, ‘I have yet many 
things to say to you, but ye cannot bear them 
now. ... @he doctrines of the universal 
Fatherhood of God, of the whole world as the 
Church of God, in idea, and to become so in faét ; 
of the education of every soul of man to perfection 
at last, since all are necessarily in God, and can 
never be finally divided from Him; of universal 
Salvation, of universal Immortality ; of the whole 
race being held, sanctified and redeemed in Christ; 
of the final glory when all who have ever lived 
shall know their equal brotherhood and do its 
duties, which universal love will make delight 
—these have now for the first time become 
possible in theology, and all the doctrines which 
oppose or deny them are tottering to their fall.” 

And in one of his sermons on Freedom in the 
Church of England, he says, ‘‘We ought to re- 
member that the time has come when silence on 
the known results of criticism or on unfinished 
critical inquiries is no longer right or prudent. 











The questions which criticism debates ara de- 
bated in every workshop, in every drawing-room. 
And are the clergy the only persons on whom 
silence is to be imposed—we, who ought to be be- 
forehand and not behindhand in such discussion 
on things dear to us? When all the world is in- 
quiring, is the pulpit to be the only place where 
inquiry is forbidden? Are we, part of whose busi- 
ness is Biblical interpretation, to ignore all the 
efforts of the laity to understand the Bible? When 
a Christian ministry lags behind the knowledge of 
the time, it must soon come to an end; and its 
end will be swifter, hastened by a just contempt, 
if it is believed to know truth and to suppress it, 
if it is open to the charge of loving truth less than 
its opinions.” 

The Church of England has not yet reached a 
point where, to most of its members and most of 
its clergy, words like these do not seem bold ; and, 
like all men who speak boldly, Mr. Brooke is re- 
garded in many quarters with suspicion and dis- 
like. I was glad that my own impressions of hina 
were so satisfying. 





THE GREAT CONGREGATIONAL 
COUNCIL. 
By A PRESBYTERIAN CLERGYMAN, 

To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

FTER attending this Council in its opom 

sessions, and observing its method of action, 
spirit, and thoroughness of investigation in all 
matters submitted to it; after reading carefully 
everything printed pertaining to its inquiries, 
and debates, and conclusions, it is not too mueh 
to say that in the whole history of Congrega- 
tionalism there never has been an abler or more 
impartial Council, or one pervaded with a bet- 
ter spirit. It commenced in earnest prayer for 
Divine wisdom, and all through its long and 
exhaustive deliberations it may truthfully be 
said it lived in prayer, and by prayer. And 
yet many things pertaining to it were humor- 
ous, racy, and to the last degree pointed in 
meaning and scope. There were two things con- 
nected with this Council deserving of special no- 
tice. First, it was the greatest possible remove 
from a whitewashing Council, having only a 
partisan aspect. Secondly, the Examining Com- 
mittee of six of Plymouth Church, with Mr. 
Beecher, left an indelible and profound impres- 
sion upon those who attended the Council of hay- 
ing nothing to conceal. The idea left upon our 
minds was simply this: guilt could nat and would 
not submit to such a Council, and only innocence 
could or would have passed with the least credié 
through the fiery ordeal of its investigations, 
The Council was singularly happy in having Dr. 
Bacon for its Moderator-in-Chief, because he had 
just that temperament of mind and heart, with 
searching plainness of utterance and action, that 
left no person for a moment in doubt as to' the 
honest determination of his soul, which was sim- 
ply to get at the truth. In one word, truth, and 
truth alone, seemed to be the only thing aimed at 
by the Council; but bear in mind that, while this 
great Council did not claim the gift of infallibility; 
it did claim that upon the ground of what evidence 
was presented it could come to substantial agree- 
ment and harmony of action. It could and did 
decide that no charitable or reasonable conclusion 
fora moment should be reached except through 
the inexorable and stern law of evidence based 
upon clearly proved facts. Opinions were one 
thing, evidence was another, and by the universal 
admission of all persons none could be pronounced 
guilty until first proved so. Other than this was 
tyranny, injustice and heartless censoriousness. 
In its deliberations this Council marked out for 
itself two lines of action—that pertaining to meth- 
ods of ecclesiasticism in the Congregational body, 
and the other question—which really eclipsed 
all the rest—the simple one as to Mr. Beechor’s 
gersonal purity and veracity. By this time al’ the 
country knows that Mr. Beecher and churck were 
sustained Under both aspects, and to remove any 
misapprehension as to the real duties of five Com- 
missioners who may hold a more protracted 
investigation, it is only necessary to quote the 
exact words of the official record, as given last 
week in the Christian Union. 

It remains to notice the results of this Council 
and its decisions. 

1. To this Council one hundred and seventy-four 
churches were invited, and only thirty declined 
attendance. Almost every professiop was repre- 
sented, and even the remote sections in our 
country had a voice in its deliberations. Cer- 
tainly the celerity, business tact, and amplitude 
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“of investigation in the less than two weeks of its 
gession was quite remarkable. If, then, experi- 
ence, wisdom, number, and thoroughness of in- 
quiry ever marked any body of men convened for 
the great end of finding out the truth, this council 


could honestly claim to deserve the profound re- | 


spect of the community. 
2, There was a deserved rebuke of the uncalled- 


for Andover Mutual Council, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the already-called Advisory Coun- | 


cil, an example which, if followed and counte- 


manced by Congregationalism, would destroy the | 


very foundation of its polity, which consists in the | : e 
m4 E , country is subjected to, must be presumed at least 


to be wellknown. That such aman for years could | 
| or would, with his openness of nature, practice a de- | 
| ception that could not be found out by anybody, | 
and turn himself into an incarnate lie, is some- | 


individual independence of the church and the 
validity under well-prescribed conditions of its 
own actions. 

3. There was an absolute refutation of the idea 
that Mr. Van Cott, the counsel of Mrs. Moulton 
and Mr. Bowen had no fair opportunity to tell 
ehat they knew, and all thaf they knew, based 
upon valid evidence or substantial fact. 


That ground in the minutest particulars had 
already been gone over, and had resulted in the 
acquittal of Mr. Beecher by nine of the twelve 
jurymen deciding in his favor. But it is also evi- 
dent that substantial and valid facts to the injury 
of Mr. Beecher were not shut out, and could not 
be shut out had they actually existed. 

4. There was the bringing out into bold relief 
certain fundamental principles as to church polity 
in Congregationalism of the utmost value in all 
subsequent councils convened for any purpose 
whatever. Let it be remembered that by the 
voluntary attitude of Mr. Beecher and his church, 
this Council, though strictly advisory, was never- 
theless judicial and supreme to all real intents. 


cause the law of outward force did not exist, and 
the action of the council pertained alone to ad- 
vice and morality. This is evident when we con- 


sider the fearless attitude taken by Mr. Beecher | 


and his church. In point of fact both pastor and 


people threw themselves unreservedly and abso- | 


lutely upon the council to decide whether the 
present relation should or should n+t exist be- 
tween Mr. Beecher and his church. 
things may be done morally that would not come 
under the strict definition of law. 
was perfectly understood by both parties, and to 
our unfeigned delight the challenge was unequivo- 


evidence, if possible, reflecting upon Mr. Beecher’s 
veracity and purity. There was no child’s play 


made by Mr. Beecher and the Examining Com- 
mittee of six, and as sternly insisted upon by all 
parties, that a practical decision should be made, 
not only as to matters of mere ecclesiasticism, but 
as to the vastly more important question of Mr. 
Beecher’s veracity and purity. That issue was 
fatal to Mr. Beecher upon the ground that valid 
evidence could be adduced against him, and tri- 
umphant on the other hand upon the ground of 
the want of such evidence. 


5. We have only time to notice one point bearing 
“intimately upon this great issue, and that is the 
sixty days’ grace given to Mr. Bowen to prove his 
charges, and also to others to show good evidence 
why bis and their side of the question should be’ 
believed in against Mr. Beecher. But when Mr. 
Bowen came out with his terrible denunciation of 
Mr. Beecher, everybody was looking not to opin- 
jons, hearsay, and irresponsible assertions, but to 
evidence, that exact proof that was imperatively 
demanded under circumstamces so weighty for 
good or evil. The word failure, upon the wings 
of lightning, has already run the circuit of the 
globe. Zhen was the time, before all Brooklyn 
and the country, to come forth with facts that 
should sustain his charge and put his enemies to 
flight. Then was the time, before the Council had 
adjourned, to bring about a finality to the great 
issue raised of innocence or guilt. We are not gt 
all deceived when we say that, had Mr. Bowen 
substantial facts to go upon to sustain his charges 
‘against Mr. Beecher, and valid evidence at that 
momentous time, no personal friendship for Mr. 
Beecher, no pain of witnessing truths so disagree- 
able, would for one moment have helped Mr. 
Beecher either with his church or Council. But 
when a mountain brings forth a mouse so sinall as 
hardly to be noticed by the most curious investi- 
gations, our faith is not strong in great elephants 
appearing either in sixty days or sixty years. 
Still Mr. Bowen, who has had three years to work 
up his case, has sixty days more to search for all 
the evidence that may be obtained, in all regions 
and all states of humanity whatsoever ; but this 





That | 
this council could not go over the dreary details | 
of six months’ trial in the courts was self-evident. | 


A thousand | 





cannot change that profound impression that has 
passed into the minds of the American people, 
that what then was a failure will be a failure to all 
coming time. 

6. In conclusion, this great Council could not 
be indifferent to the fact that Mr. Beecher, after 
the searching examination of his Committee of 
six for two months, was universally sustained by 
them and his church, and that those of his own 


convinced of his innocence. The observed of all 


terances and actions such as no other man in the 


thing we cannot believe. 
C. E. Lorp. 
Tabernacle Lay College. 





YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
N the fifth lecture on Preaching, Dr. Taylor 


spoke of the Qualities of an Effective Ser- | 
The divine Being works by means which 
have in themselves a fitness to secure the end in | 


mon. 


view. For the ends of the ministry, the sermon 


is the most important of these means, and the | 


aim should be to have a special adaptation in it 
to produce the result set before the preacher at 
the moment. 
faith in the necessary agency of the Spirit, and 
the exertion to make the sermon such as shall be 
most effective. Some extremists affirm that‘atten- 
tion paid to the preparation of a discourse is just 


/so much dishonor done to the Holy Spirit. It 
‘This great fact ought not to be overlooked, be- | 


seems very pious to be thus jealous for the divine 
honor, but in reality it is very impious. 


neglect of preparation will find himself at last 
covered with disgrace. 

There should be definiteness of aim in a ser- 
mon. The minister should preach because he 
feels impelled to preach something pressing on 
his heart. Some doctrine it may be, some new 
experience, the breaking out of some sin in the 


| neighborhood with unusual virulence, some de- 
This matter 


partment of Christian duty which has been neg- 


leeted—such topics as these will naturally be sug- | 
| gested by his work and experience. 
cally made to every person to come and show | 


As the weeks 
pass by each Sabbath’s discourse should have its 
distinctive individuality. The definite object of 


| the discourse should be shaped out in the preach- 
in this business. The plain issue was sternly | 


er’s mind before he begins its preparation. This 


| will prevent that vagueness which chloroforms so 
| many hearers to sleep. 


Every step in the dis- 
course should lead to the goal set up. Any pur- 
pose will not do. The aim should be sufficiently 
important to stimulate the mind and to retain the 
attention of the hearers. All diminutive themes 
are to be avoided. The advice of Dr. J. W. Alex- 
ander was wise when he impressed the importance 
of preaching on great themes. Lesser topics may 
be left for the prayer-meeting or lecture-room. 
Yet in dealing with great subjects do not try to be 
exhaustive. Seek to give one distinct aspect of 
the theme in a clear, simple and instructive man- 
ner. It isa common fault with young preachers 
to try to put all they know on a subject into a 
single discourse. They shortly exhaust their own 
resources, and the patience of their hearers even 
before. 

Precision of language is another object to be 
aimed at to rendera sermon effective. The end 
of language is to transmit thought, and the 
preacher's aim should be to get the clearest possi- 
ble medium forit. This is to be secured only by 
carefully writing out every discourse. This was 
the speaker's strong conviction, although a differ- 
ent opinion has been recently “advanced by one 


whose views must always be received with re- | 
The importance of the work demands | 


spect. 
exactness. Every precaution should be taken that 
public utterances shall be neither hasty nor unad- 
vised, nor of such sort as to bring reproach on the 
Gospel. The surest means of guarding against 
this danger is in the use of the pen. While writ- 


ing in other departments may be helpful, yet such | 


practice of composition will never make a man 
produce good sermons. That has to be learned 
by practice, and the thing to be practiced is mak- 
ing sermons. 
discourse will be most likely to receive its due 


extemporizers have had a training corresponding 
to sermon writing. Several examples were cited, 
among whom were Robert Hall, F. W. Robertson, 
Spurgeon, and others. It was the strong convic- 





| spieuity. 
observers, with a publicity attending all his ut- | 


| there is error here. 
| beauty of itself is an excellence. 


There is no inconsistency between | 


The | 
minister who seeks to glorify God by systematic | 





| but in reality it is only its complement. 


In this way, each portion of the | 


tion of the lecturer that he was giving the 
advice in urging the writing of sermons. 
Clearness in arrangement is another end to be 
sought. Arguments, like soldiers, must be mar- 
shalled in sueh a way as to overcome all opposi- 
tion, The discourse should become step by step 
more elevated, increasing in intensity as it rises, 
till it kindles toa burning point, and that point 


best 


| made to touch the soul of every hearer. Arrange- 
people who knew him the best were most strongly | 


ment is essential to effect. It contributes to per- 
It helps the memory of the hearer, and 


satisfies his judgment. The sermon is never to 


| be stereotyped in manner or form. Methods must 


be varied with judicious frequency. But no 
preacher can succeed without some principle of 
arrangement. 

The sermon must not be inordinately long. 
Edification ends when weariness begins in the 
hearers. All other excellencies are neutralized if 
But it does not follow that 
The length of 
an address in the pulpit or elsewhere is to ba de- 
termined by the nature of the subject. There is 


| much unreasoning clamor in these days on this 
| subject. 


The pulpit is the place for instruction 
and a certain latitude must be allowed. It is pos- 
sible for one man to be even more tedious in ten 
minutes than another in an hour and a-half. The 
proper length of a discourse is not always to be 
measured by the hour-glass. 

The sixth lecture was given to a consideration 


| of the spiritual elements of power which have 


their source in the minister himself, which ara 
essential to give effectiveness to a sermon, 


Foremost among these is earnestness. This 


“word has become one of the cant words of the 
| time, and we are apt to lose sight of its true sig- 
| nificance. 


It is not to be confounded with vehe- 
mence of manner. Rant is not intensity, nor is 
noise earnestness. Earnestness must lie in the 
purpose, first and always. It is not a manner to 
be put on from without, but it is an influence 
which must emanate from within. It springs 
out of an unwavering conviction of the truth at 
the moment being preached. If the mind has not 
been made up on a subject, it cannot kindle with 
emotion. In the lack of this inner conviction we 
have the secret of the easy nonchalance, not to 
say indifference, which many hearers complain of 
in the ministrations of the modern pulpit. The 
perception that the preacher is well assured of 
the truth he affirms will help the hearers to the 
same certainty. If a man has no positive con- 
victions, let him keep out of the pulpit until he 
has them. 


A vivid realization of the position of the hearers 
is another element. When one reads the biog- 
raphy of that great and good man after whom 
this Lectureship is named, that his six sermons 
on Intemperance were preached in order to save 
some of the members of his congregation, we have 
at once the explanation of their scorching ear- 
nestness and their irresistible power. In the 
same way we acgount for the fiery logic of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and indeed of all the 
epistles, varying with the circumstances. A per- 
ception of the circumstances of the hearers will 
give such concern for their welfare that the 
preacher will lose sight of all else in his effort to 
secure their salvation. If he keeps his eye on the 
end to be gained he will be sure to be earnest. 

Another quality of effectiveness in preaching is 
courage. The Apostles ‘‘spake the word of God 
with boldness ;” and all who have been signally 
successful in the winning of souls have been dis- 
tinguished by the same characteristics. They have 
not shunned to declare the whole counsel of God. 
Even if one is placed in the humblest village, he will 
require as much courage there to break the tide 
of antagonism as in the largest city. While care- 
ful to avoid invidious personality, the truth should 


-not be kept back for fear of offending any private 


individual. One way of securing courage is to 
cultivate faith in the unseen presence of Christ. 
The bodily presence of the preacher may be weak, 
and the speech contemptible, yet if there is a 
boldness in the man springing from a conviction 
of God’s presence, this will itself be a sermon. 
Another element is tenderness. It may be 
thought that this is incompatible with courage, 
Without 
tenderness, courage woald stiffen into harshness, 
and without courage, tenderness would degener- 
ate into a tepid sentimentalism. In the union of 


_ the two there is the highest excellence of both. 
share of attention. Generally the most successful | 


How admirably these qualities are blended in 
Paul! There were great fountains of tenderness 
in his soul, which ever and anon overflowed in 
tears. In this respect he was only the follower of 
the Lord Jesus himself, This tenderness is to be 
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acquired by remembering what we were ourselves, 
and how the Lord dealt with us. If we would 
benefit men we must come into heart-contact with 
them. Let tenderness give its soft and searching 
undertone to all the preacher's words. 

In regard to the manner of delivery, this must 
be left largely to the individual experience. If a 
man has earnestness, unflinching courage, and 
sympathetic tenderness, he will very soon come to 
the discovery of what method is best for him, and 
will ultimately concentrate his energies on the 
doing of that effectively. One man cannot lay 
down the law for others, neither ought one to 
cavil at or condemn the practice of another. Ab- 
stractly there can be no doubt that free speech is 
the normal method of the pulpit, yet questions 
like this are not to be settled by mere abstract 
principles. The memoriter method has the great- 
est advantages and the fewest disadvantages. 
Extemporaneous preaching is the method in em- 
ploying which success is hardest and failure com- 
monest. Preaching from the manuscript is the 
method in which, if he chooses to train himself, 
the man of average ability will make, on the 
whole, the best use of his talents, and make few- 
est failures. In general it is better for the preacher 
to educate himself to a free and unfettered use of 
a full manuscript. A couple of hours at least may 
be profitably spent on it before delivery, seeking 
to catch the spirit of the theme and to kindle into 
enthusiasm under it. 

Let each make choice of the method which suits 
him best, and seek to do his best in that method, 
and to do both out of regard to Jesus and the 
souls of men. L. 

YALE Divinity ScHOOL. 


Beligious Tes. 





The Presbyterian Synod of Texas has increased 
in the last five years from 41 ministers to 66, from 79 to 
112 churches, and from 1,994 to 4,298 members. Its 
growth within the last nine months has been as rapid 
asat any time, and ten per cent. above these figures 
would probably fali below the present strength of the 
Church there. 


As a part of their Centennial work, the Southern 
Baptists are exerting themselves energetically to se- 
cure the full endowment of the Southern Theological 
Seminary. The semipary will be removed to Louis- 
ville, Ky., if the sum of $300,000 is raised in that State. 
This sum will, it is said, be secured by the Ist of next 
May. There will remain $200,000 to be raised in other 
Southern States to complete the contemplated entdow- 
iment, $500,000. 





A meeting of the Western bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church is to be held at Racine College, 
Racine, Wis., to take steps for the foundation of a 
Church University in the West. This will be the third 
conference upon the subject. The Bishops of Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Western Michigan, Fond du Lac and Colorado 
are expected to attend. The proposed iustitution, it 
is understood, will not lead to the suppression of any 
of the schools of the Church in the West. 





Rey. Dr. Richard 8S. Storrs, of Brooklyn, has 
tendered the American Congregational Union his res- 
ignation as President of that body, and he also with- 
draws from the Board of Directors of the Home 
Missionary Society. The Executive Committee of the 
latter Society have appointed a sub-committee of 
three—Rev. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, Secretary Clapp, and 
Treasurer Smith—to confer with Dr. Storrs and urge 
him to reconsider his resignation, or, in any event, to 
ascertain his reasons for this unexpected step. Up to 
the 7th inst. the result of the conference hud not been 
announced. 





Missouri's Constitution forbids all bequests for 
religious purposes, whether made for the benefit of a 
church, society or minister. Under this provision the 
courts have lately directed a clause in a certain will to 
be stricken out as void. The case was peculiar. A 
lady made the Roman Catholic Archbishop Kendrick 
her legatee, as trustee for charitable and religious 
purposes. Learning that this was unconstitutional, 
she made the Archbishop simply legatee, but toldehim 
to make the same disposition of her property she had 
before propesed in her written will. The Archbishop 
frankly acknowledged this fact in court, and said that 
the money was to go to religious uses. The court held 
that this admission was quite enough to make tke will 
in its last shape void, because it showed that the testa- 
trix intended te evade the law. The Archbishop’s 
parole testimony was sufficient to prove fraud in the 
written will. Another case, where the testator willed 

roperty to the St. Louis Swedenborgian church, is 
now before the Court of Appeals, and will probably 
meet the same fate. 





’ A book entitled ‘‘ Bemmo ; or, An Exposition of 
¥rror,” has just been published in Japan, containing 





an attack upon Christianity. Its author is Yasui 
Chinei, a Yeddo scholar, and its English translator is 
Mr. Gubbins, a member of the British Legation. The 
work is written evidently in the interest of the na- 
tional faith, which is now threatened by the encroach- 
ments of Christian missions. In the preface the writer 
admits thatsome of his countrymen have carried their 
admiration of the marvellous acts and skill of West- 
ern nations “so far as believing in the religion of Jesus; 
and some there are who are for extending this religion 
throughout the country.” In his estimation this is “‘a 
great evil.” He goes onto say that, without refuta- 
tion, “the followers of this religion will increase in 
strength and influence more and more, until they will 
lead the whole naticn with them, and cause them to 
tubmit to their doctrine, and then there wl be no 
putting a stop to its power.” With these alarming 
possibilities impending, therefore, the Japanese con- 
troversialist proceeds to show why the religion of the 
Western nations should be rejected. He quite objects 
to the creation of the serpent. He thinks it was too 
bad to allow it to deceive Eve. And although it might 
have been right to punish her, why, he asks, make all 
her posterity suffer? There was great injustice, too, 
he thinks, in the Deluge; and if God had the power, it 
was very strange he did not prevent the coming of the 
famine in Egypt. In regard to the New Testament, 
he rejects as incredible the story of the miraculous 
birth of Christ}and his resurrection. The fourth sec- 
tion of the work contains a comparison of Christianity 
and Buddhism, as the result of which he gives a 
preference to the latter. And he finishes off with a 
discourse on the system of Nature. A Japanese news- 
paper has since published a rejoinder to this volume, 
in which a pumber of reasons are given why the coun- 
try should adopt Protestant Christianity as its religion; 
and which ends with a hope that as Paul was once the 
greatest and most dangerous opponent of Christianity, 
end yet afterwards became its chief apostle, so it may 
yet be with theauthor of “Bemmo.” The beginning of 
a controversy of this sort is regarded as an encourag- 
ing sign by the small Christian element that has now 
gained a foothold in Japan. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

Rev. Dr. Geo. B. Bacon, of Orange, N. J., not 
finding the climate of Nassau beneticial to his health, 
proposes to try Florida or Aiken, 8. C. 

Rev. Dr. P. H. Fowler, fora long time pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Utica, N. Y., and now 
a member of the Presbytery of Florida, writes that it 
is time and that the way is open to establish Northern 
Presbyterian churches in the South, as there is no 
prospect of a union with the Southern Presbyterians. 


Rev. Dr. Geo. L. Walker, recently of New Ha- 
ven, bas a call to the Broadway Chureh, Norwich, 
Conn. He preaches at the Brick Church, New York, 
until June. 


Miss Maria A. West, formerly of Harpoot, East- 
ern Turkey, has sailed from Boston for Sinyrna, where 
she is to undertake a work among the women, under 
the auspices of the American Board. Some of her for- 
mer pupils are now resident there, and through them 
and the native church and pastor she hopes to reach 
native women and children. 


Signor Cuneo, an old friend of Garibaldi, and 
his companion in South America, having lately died 
without receiving extreme unction, the Papal Church 
refuses Christian burial, and the corpse at last accounts 
was still above ground. Garabaldi has written a letter 
advising the burning of the body, which system he de- 
sires to be applied to his own remains, and he offers to 
receive Cuneo’s ashes at Caprera in his family vault. 


Mr. G. Wostenholm—the same, we believe, of 
Sheffield cutlery fame—has offered 10,0001. towards an 
institution embracing a mission house, commodious 
lecture-room, club-room, and so forth—indeed, a thor- 
oughly workingmen’s institution—on the understand- 
ing that the vicar of Sheffield would raise another 
10,0001. to assist in carrying out the same object, and 
will also defray balf of the expenses beyond that 
amount. The proposal has been accepted. 


Rev. 8S. P. Putnam, who, about a year ago, 
asked to bave his name dropped from the list of Uni- 
tarian Christian ministers because he could not accept 
Christianity, has changed his views and returned to 
the Unitarian pulpit. 


According to the ‘‘ Clergy List” for 1876-7, the 
incomes of the twenty-six English and Welsh bishops 
amount in the aggregate toseven hundred and seventy- 
three thousand dollars. They range from twenty 
thousand dollars apiece up to forty-five thousand, the 
starvation income of the archbishop. 

Of the 126 students at New College, Edin- 
burgh, this season, 100 are studying for the ministry of 
the Free Church of Scotland. Five of the rest are 
from the United States. 


Some of the members of the ‘Old South 
Church,” Boston, have offered to subscribe $25,000 
toward the purchase of the old church edifice, that it 
may be preserved. They propose that the property 
shall be sold by the society at a valuation to be fixed 
by three disinterested men, and deeded to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, to be kept as a memorial 
building. If this is done, the minority, who have all 
along objected to the sale of the historic church, and 
bave even taken their case into court, will doubtless 
be satisfied. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


THE PLAINFIELD GATHERING. 


That nearly two hundred Christian workers—- 
pastors and laymen, men and woimen—can come to- 
gether from distant parts of the country to talk over 
Sunday-school matters, and gain fresh inspiration for 
work in this direction, speaks more for the progress 
the Sundey-school cause is makiug among us than 
whole columns of statistics, reports and assurances. 
Could it have been expected, for instanee, ten years 
ago, that a call fora Sunday-school convention ina 
sinall Eastern town would be promptly and spontane- 
ously auswered from Maine and Maryland and Ohio 
and Iilinoisawd Towa and a dozen other States; or that 
teachers and superintendents would travel hundreds 
of miles to discuss methods of teaching, or get each 
other's views about their duties, or consider sych mat- 
ters as the best way of opening and conducting school 
exercises, how to bring in scholars, how to sing and 
study, and, generally, bow to make the Sunday-school 
a live, progressive, and influential Christian institution, 
in every community? But this is just what we are 
having this week at Plainfield, N. J. 

It is called the * First American Sunday-School Con- 
gress.’ Delegates from societies, schools and loval con-« 
ventions, far and near, are present. Rev. Dr. Vincent, 
known beyond his Methodist convection as a strong 
Sunday-school man, presides. Rev. W. J. Crafts, of 
Massachusetts, J. Bennett Tyler, Dr. Randolph, Dr. 
Rice, George A. Peltz, and others, of Philadelphia, 
Presidents Cattell of Lafayette and Hayes of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, Hon. H. P. Haven, Conneo- 
ticut, Miss Elliott, Illinois, and a long list of good 
names make up the roll of visitors; and in addition, 
Dr. John Ha'l, Professor Clarke Seelye, Dr. Hatfieid, 
Dr. Deems, and speakers of their representative order, 
are on the programme to deliver special addresses. 
To accommodate the delegates, the Plainfield people, 
through a Committee baving Mr. George H. Babcock 
for Chairman, and Rey. Dr. N. E. Smith, pastor of the 
Congregational Church of the place, for Secretary, 
have opened their doors and given a warm welcome ta 
all. 

The prelimivary services of the Congress consisted 
in sermons and addresses delivered by delegates in all 
the Plainfield churches on Sunday, the 5th instant. 
On Monday afternoon the organization was effected 
by the election of Rey. Dr. Vincent as President; Rev. 
George A. Peltz, Vice-President; Secretary, Mr. J. B. 
Tyler; Assistant Secretary, Professor Sherwin, of 
Newark. 

The sessions open as this paper goes to press, and the 
outline of the discussions must be reserved for another 
week. But there is promise that the five days the Oon- 
gress continues will be well spent. Although the 
entire range of Sunday-school work will necessarily be 
brought up, the chief object of the gathering is to ben- 
efit that class known as general Sunday-school work- 
ers, individuals who aim to establish local and county 
conventions, institutes, and normal classes, those wha 
publish and prepare lesson helps and who are respon- 
sible for the lesson systems of the several churches, and 
those who are called upon to conduct conventions. 
The three topics, accordingly, on which the Congres# 
centers its discussions are these: 

1. The present Lesson System: Its successes, defects, possi- 
bilities, future development, relation to the denominational 
system of instruction, the catechism, the church-year, ete. 

2. How to increase the effectiveness of Sunday-school Convene 
tions, Institutes, and especially of Normal Claszes. 

3. The Sunday- school Superintendent : His office, difficulties, 
relation to*the church, the pastor, the teacher, his duties, ete. 

As but a small proportion of delegates had arrived 
on Monday, the consideration of the second topic, 
which was taken up first, was conducted in a some- 
what conversational manner, but it was none the less 
interesting on that account. The Chairman briefly 
pointed out the dMtinction between the Convention, 
the Institute, and the Normal Class. The Convention, 
he believed, s)ould be made an ®ecasion on which 
Sunday-school workers could receive a fresh inspira- 
tion for work ; it was here where the “ rousements’* 
were tocome in to stir the heart and encourage the 
hand. The Institute is intended for practical pur- 
poses, to show an audience of teachers and superin- 
tendents how to conduct either a class or an entire 
school. This is done by organizing such a class or 
school and placing it under the direction of one or 
more competent persons who are expected to explain, 
as they proceed, the excellence of this or that method, 
The Normal Class, on the other hand, holds the same 
position in the Sunday School that the Normal School 
does in the secular branch of education. It is intended 
to teach teachers how to teach. 

The delegates then took up the first topic and threw 
out hints looking to improved methods of carrying on 
a convention, some of which were quite to the point. 
Too many reports, too much space given to statistics 
in reports, too much of the “ cut and dried” element in 
the exercises, not enough point, directness or brevity 
in the speeches, and above all not enough of the devo- 
tional in the tone of the proceedings. Delegates hoped 
that there would be more brief prayers and singing 
scattered through the sessions. 

The Congress closes on the 10th inst. 





Lesson for March 12, 2 Sam. xv, 1-14—Absalom's 
Rebellion; for March 19, 2 Sam. xviii, 24-33—Absalom’s 
Death; March 26, Quarterly Review. 
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The Household 
HOW TO GROW OLD. 


By Mrs. H. W. BEEcHER. 


* What is age but youth’s full bloom? 
A riper more transcendent youth ?” 





E have been repeatedly requested to give 





some reasons why ladies are reluctant to ac- | 


knowledge their true age; but we doubt if this folly 


is as common as is usually believed, though one can | 
imagine some few plausible reasons, and there may | 


be as great a variety of them as there are individuals | 


weak enough to feel sensitive about such revelations. 
In early youth each additional year is hailed as a 


mark of honor, and our little ones are far more eager | 
to magnify than ladies are supposed to be inclined to | 
i | 


subtract from the full number of years. 


creased importance for every additional month. Nor, 
as our little ones pass from early childhood to riper 
youth, do they hesitate to give a prompt reply when 
questioned of their age, provided the inquiry is prop- 
érly made, and by those who bave any right to such 
familiarity. 

However, there are those who, if having passed 
beyond the teens and are rapidly nearing the fatal 
thirty, do shrink from such inquiries. In one over- 
sensitive to ridicule this is not at all surprising, 
because the term ‘old maid” is often used in a most 
offensive manner. That there are peculiarities often 
noticeable in this class of ladies may not be denied. 
There are some so unfortunately constituted that they 
are a burden to themselves and a torment to all 
around them, meddling, interfering and ready to pro- 
mote dissensions and bitterness as far as their influ- 
ence extends. A young person whose life has been 
closely linked with such specimens can scarcely avoid 
a feeling of repugnance at the thought that that 
offensive term may some day be used in connection 
with herself, and may be tempted to hide her age by 
prevarication. But it should be remembered that 
gossiping, meddling, and intrusive dictation are some- 
times found among matrons as well as with elderly 
maidens. 

The mistake of our young people lies, we think, in 
fostering false impressions; in yielding without pro- 
test to the popular heresy that an ‘‘old maid’ must, 
of necessity, be disagreeable and troublesome—and 
that from these peculiarities there is no escape. 

On the contrary, our daughters should be taught 
that it rests almost entirely with one’s own self, 
whether, if living in ‘‘single blessedness,’’ one shall 
be the 


from which all young people flee in dismay—or the 





| out of the shell and pick while hot. 


bugbear of the family—the dreaded and | 
shunned ogre of the nursery and the sore torment | 


idolized ‘‘ Auntie,” to whom the baby turns for ever | 


ready amusement; and to whom the weak, the help- 
less and the young look in every emergency, next 
only to the mother. 
bathes the bruised head, when the mother is not near, 
80 patiently as the gentle “‘ Auntie’? Who helps the 


careless child in the neglected lesson or forgotten | 


work—shields from censure and by her pity and ten- 
derness leads the little culprit to repentance, and 


toward reformation—when rebuke, or punishment, | 


though, perhaps, deserved, might have made the child 
bitter or defiant? Who is the angel of light and com- 
fort in the sick room? 
trusted friend, in all the little secrets and mysteries of 
youth? Who rejoices in every hour of prosperity, or 
mourns most deeply, when clouds and darkness gather 
about her loved ones? The maiden sister or aunt, 
who, with no busband or children of her own to call 
forth her tenderest love, pours out the rich treasures of 
her loving beart, and adopts for ber very own these 
who make a home for her and give her cheerful rey- 
erence and honor. * 

These blessed ones bave no hesitation in speaking of 
their age under the proper circumstances. 

But thereisaclass of ladies who endeavor to hide 
their age even at the expense of truth—the mothers 
who love dress and fashionable life more than their 
homes and children. Who, to secure the compliments 
and attentions usually given to the young, keep their 
daughters in boarding schools away from home as 
long as possible, looking forward to their children’s 
vacation with dread, and see their little girls shoot up 
into beautiful and graceful women with dismay. 
Every advance toward maturity is to the vain and 
heartless mother an index to ber own age. 

The fashionable woman, with two or three yeung 
ladies by her side, is not the one to whom brainless 
fops do homage, or to whom the “ exquisite” lifts his 
beaver with the most devoted eagerness. Her cheek 
may be soft ‘‘and tinted like a shell,’ her eyes fiash 
brightly in the senseless badinage or stereotyped 
repartee of a’ party, or, bashful as ‘‘sweet sixteen,” 
droop in well simulated modesty to compliments that 
no noble man would dare offer or modest matron re- 
ceive; but with these younger and fresher beauties by 
her side, she soon perceives that her power and glory in 
the fashionable world has departed. 

Such women dread old age, and with reason, and 
will not acknowledge it so long as by every known 
rejuvenator or cosmetic, even at the risk of health or 
life, they can ward off the dreaded foe. Oh, how 


Who binds up the cut finger, or | 


Who isthe sweet counsellorand | 





| Of oyster juice improves it. 


| 





many temptations to sin surround them constantly, 
and how much misery they are “sowing for their 
reaping by and by!” How much exquisite and real 
happiness they barter when giving their lives to such 
unsatisfactory enjoyments, away from the safety and 
love of home! When old age and all its infirmities 
can no longer be warded off, what have they to look 
forward to but discomfort, repining and neglect? 
Their daughters, just entering upon the unnatural and 
unhealthy excitements and dissipation of fashionable 
life, have never been taught to respect or love their 
mothers, and will not give up their own gratification 


! 
| to soothe the declining years of the mothers who 


never gave them love and tenderness, and who are 
made prematurely old and helpless by former dissipa- 
tion. e 

How different the lot of those mothers who have 
made home and home duties their pleasure, and, having 
tried to do their whole duty, shrink not from wrinkles, 
gray hairs, or old age, but keeping their hearts young 


| find increased happiness and honor in every added 
“Tam almost six,” or, ‘I am past ten,”’ replies the | 


miniature man or woman, with an exalted idea of in- | 


year, rejoicing with joy unspeakable in the love and 
devotion of children who have seen in their mother’s 
age but the “sunset breaking into day.” 


RECEIPTS. 

OMELET. 

“Cut from the loaf a slice an inch thick and pour 
over it half a pint boiling milk. Stir it smooth, add- 
ing pepper and salt. Beat five eggs, yolks and whites 
separately; pour on to the soaked bread; stir it to- 
gether, and bake in a quick oven.” 


SPANISH CREAM. 

1 qt. milk, 4 eggs, 1g 0z. gelatine. Pour one pint of 
milk on the gelatine, then add the other pint of milk, 
and stir it over the fire, in a farina kettle. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs with three tablespoons of sugar, and 
stir into the milk, just before it boils. When it comes 
to a boil, take it off, stir into it the whites of the‘eggs, 
beaten to a stiff froth, with three tablespoons of sugar. 
Flavor with vanilla; pour into moulds. Use the next 
day.—Contributed, 

TERRAPINS. 

To one dozen of terrapins take one pound of butter, 

the yolks of twelve eggs, cooked till meally; two 


| tablespoons of flour, one good-sized nutmeg, grated, 


one teaspoon of mustard, one pint cream. Halfa pint 
Mix the flour with the 
butter, the yolks of the eggs with the mustard. Salt 
and Cayenne pepper to the taste. Cook the terrapins 
twenty or thirty minutes in salt water, if fresh. Take 
Then salt and 
pepper a little. Cook the dressing—stirring all the 
time—about ten minutes; then add the terrapins. 
When boiling hot, send to table.—Contributed, 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 
The Elastic Spouge Manufacturing Company is no 
longer in operation. 
We know of no way by which sponge mattresses can 
be renewed. 





The Rittle Folks. — 


THE DECALOGUE IN RHYME. 


. WORSHIP no other God but me; 

. Unto no image bow thy knee; 

. Speak not God's holy name in vain ; 

. Do not the Sabbath day profane; 

. Honor thy father and thy mother; 

. Take not the life of man thy brother; 
. Keep pure thy mind, thy body clean; 
. Stecl not—abhor an act s0 mean; 

. Speak only truth and slander none; 

. And covet not what othersewn. 











THE TWO TABLES, 


1. Give love supreme to God above; 
2. And, as thyself, thy neighbor love. 
AsTica, N. Y. 





THE STORY OF HANUMAN. 
By HELEN C. WEEKS. 


OW can I tell you the despair of Rama when, 

Lakshamana having found him,they rushed baek 
to the hermitage, fearing some evil? You will knew 
how they searched the wood, how Rama called aloud 
to his love, and at last, faint and despairing, stood in 
silence. 

“Take comfort, Rama,” said the pitying Laksha- 
mana; “there is no hiding place in the three worlds 
for him who has carried off our Sita. We will find her, 
and all the gods will aid us. Come now, and we will 
search all the caverns of that distant mountain where 
the Gandharvas sometimes hide.” 

Rama took his bow and followed silently, All night 
long they toiled toward the mountain, till with day- 
break they saw upon its side a broken chariot of war, 
two vampires harnessed to it, but dead, and near it 
the king of vultures, Jatayu, who for three months 
had guarded them in the fatal woods. Rama sprang 
toward him furiously- ‘This evil bird, who called 
himself our friend, was a Rakshasa in disguise," he 





Vor. XIII, No. 
said. “He has dévoured my Sita, and sleeps after his 
horrid meal.” 

“Not so, Rama,” said Jatayu; “I am not sleeping, 
but dying, because I sought to rescue Sita. Yesterday, 
on the highest peak of this mountain, I sat looking 
down to the plain, when a voice came to me, ‘Save 
me, O Jatayu!’ I looked up, and saw Pushpaka, the 
chariot of the enemy of mankind, Ravana, and the 
dreadful god held tightly the beautiful Sita, who cried 
again, ‘Oh help me, Jatayu!’ Then I flew upward and 
flung myself upon the chariot, and it fell downward, 
and the mountain shivered when we touched it. Then 
Ravana spread his wings and darted upward again; 
but I followed, and pecked and bit at his shoulders 
and face till his twenty eyes were blinded with blood. 
Then, howling, he drew his mighty sword, and left me 
here, wounded to death.”’ 

Then Rama, with tears in his eyes, and looking pity- 
ingly at the dying bird, said: 

“Of a certainty, son of Sumitra, there are amongst 
the animals many good and generous beings, and ever 
many heroes. For my part, I do not doubt that this 
compassionate bird, who gave his life for my sake, 
will be admitted into Paradise.”’ (Literal translation 
from Sanscrit.) 

So they built a funeral pile, and Rama and Laksha- 
mana recited over Jatayu’s ashes the prayers which 
Brahmins use at the death of honorable men. Them 
once more they began their search, wondering as they 
went how they should reach Lanka, the home of Ra- 
vana, and who would aid them. 

Days passed, and at last they saw the wood Rishya- 
muka, and heard the voice of the mournful river 
Pampa. Sugriva again sat on a grassy knoll, lost im 
melancholy, but sprang up with a shrill call to his four 
followers as he saw ccming toward him two young 
men in hermits’ dress, and yet armed with bows and 
arrows. Nata, Nila, Tara, and Hanuman, son of the 
Wind, followed him in his flight, and only stopped 
when Mount Malaya was reached. Then Hanuman, 
who sat down with the rest and rested his chin on his 
knees, said : 

“Why should we fly from these strangers, Indra 
amongst monkeys? We in our exile haye nothing 
which tempts the covetous, and we sorely ne friend- 
ship. Let me put on the bark garment of a hermit 
and talk with them, and find why they have come.” 

The melancholy Sugriva shook his head; but Hanu- 
man was already gone, and, leaning on his staff like an 
old, worn-out man, drew near them. Lakshamana 
smiled as he saw the tall ape’s disguise, and as he drew 
nearer, spoke: 

“We are Rama and Lakshamana, sons of Dasonatha, 
King of Ayodyha, and seek Sugriva, prince of apes, te 
learn tidings of Sita, wife of Rama, stolen from him 
by a Rakshasa.”’ 

Hanuman sent bark-cloak and staff spinning inte 
the air. 

“Climb on my back, kings among men,” he said, 
‘‘and I will take you to the prince who fled to Mount 
Malaya. You are friends and will help him.” 

Harfuman swelled as they climbed to his back, till 
the two brothers seemed only children near him, and 
bounded over trees and river till the mountain was 
reached. Returning to his own size, he kindled the 
sacred fire by rubbing togetber two pieces of wood, 
and Sugriva and Rama performed a pradakshina 
around it, to seal their new friendship. Tben Sugriva 
brought to Rama a golden anklet which had fallen 
from Sita’s foot as Ravana bore her away, and when 
Rama’s grief at the sight of it had abated, and he had 
asked why the four apes were so far from their owam 
kingdom, Sugriva told his wrongs. 

“Tam the brother of Balin the invincible king of 
monkeys,” he said, ‘and now my deadliest enemy— 
And this is why: 

“One night as he sleptin his cavern, Kishkindhya, the 
wicked Assura Mayaviu came before it and challenged 
him to come out and wrestle. Balin rushed out and 
sprung upon bim, and all night they fought, till Maya- 
vin fled. We followed, but he slipped into a caverm 
overgrown with shrubs and hid. Balin had seen him, 
bowever, and charged me to stay without and drive 
him back if he tried to escape. Then he went in, and 
I stood there watching. The day went and then the 
night, and another day, and at nightfall I saw a stream 
of dark blood trickling from the cavern. Then I said, 
Balin is dead, but Mayavin shall never escape, and I 
blocked up the door with a great stone, and went away 
sorrowful to tell the tribe. They mourned and I 
mourned with them. I wept always for days till 
Hanuman came to me and said I must be king. I had 
rather bave gone on weeping. Itsuited my disposition, 
and [could have mourned forever, but they hindered 
me. Solbecameking and reigned some weeks, when 
one gay as Isat judging the people, in strode Balin, 
worn with hunger and pain. I sprang toward him, but 
he waved me away, and taking my place on the throne, 
cried that I was a traitor, and had imprisoned him im 
the cave hoping he would never return. You know 
the excitable ape nature. The tribe rose upon me, and 
I fled for my life to this wood, where Balin cannot 
come, as he lies under the curse of a hermit who dwells 
here. Hanuman and bis three friends knew my inno- 
cence and followed me, and here I mourn forever, 
Balin will not ask if his judgment was right, and [ 
have no strength to conquer him.” 

**But Rama bas,” said Lakshamana. 

Sugriva shook his head. 

“Long ago, Ravana wrestled with Rama, and was 
beaten till his ten faces were black and blue. One 
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arrow alone he sent through three palm trees. Can a 
man do more ?” 

Without a word, Rama drew his bow, and an arrow 
shot through seven pal@ trees, and pierced a rock be- 
yond. 

“Return to your own wood, Sugriva,"’ he said. 
“Declare your innocence and I will help you. I will 
kill Balin if need be, for an innocent life is worth more 
than a guilty one—Come.” 

The battle between the brothers was long and _ terri- 

bie, and Sugriva would have fallen at last, had not 
Rama sent an arrow which pierced the heart of Balin. 
He fell, bitterly reproaching his destroyer, and calling 
down curses upon him. 
4 “Tt is useless, Balin,’’said Rama pityingly. ‘‘ You 
wronged the innocent and death is the punishment. 
You cannot curse me for saving a good, and destroy- 
ing a wicked life. But let the evil die with you and 
oly your good, brave and generous deeds live. Die 
in peace, Balin, Sugriva will fill your place.” 

The tender-hearted and melancholy Sugriva mourned 
many days before he could again be persuaded to take 
the throne. His first act was to send out a band of 
monkeys, headed by Hanuman and Angada, the son 
of Balin,in search of Sita, promising them certain 
death if at the end of a month they brought back no 
tidings of her. 

Tbe month had passed, and the band were gathered 
eu Mount Vindhya, to the full as melancholy as ever 
Sugriva had been. 

““We must die,” they said; ‘“‘ what better place than 
here. Let us clasp hands and quietly starve.” 

But as the monkeys seated themselves decidedly, 
and set about dying with grim determination, Sampa- 
ti, an old vulture, from age and feebleness long a 
prisoner in the mountain-top, looked down upon them, 
and chuckled with delight as he said: 

“At last the Immortals have taken pity upon me, 
and sent these creatures here with the thought of sui- 
cide in their heads that I may have food.” 

Now, deciding to die is one thing, but to hear it all 
comfortably arranged for one is quite another; and 
Hanuman’s natural spirits revived. This was a very 
large and powerful vulture, however, and caution was 
necessary. 

“O Rama!” he said, aloud, but abstractedly, ‘how 
many sorrows have followed thy exile! Balin i$ dead, 
and Jatayu, that Bull among vultures.” 

** Jatayu,”’ said the voice from above, ‘‘O my brother 
Jatayu!’” and Hanuman looked up with pretended 
astonishment. 

“Bring me down to you if Jatayu is really dead,”’ 
said Sampati, ‘that I may hear the whole. My wings 
are burned by the sun, and I cannot fly.” 

* He will eat us,” said Angada. 

** He will not,’’ said Hanuman, “for he is of excellent 
family, and good breeding and treachery do not go 
together.”’ 

So Sampati was brought down and told his story, for 
which there is no room here, and when it ended and 
he bad heard of Jatayu’s death, the greatly encouraged 
monkeys set out once more, and went on in high 
spirits till night and the sea brought them to a halt. 

When morning light showed them the heaving 
water bounded only by the far horizon line, Angada 
spoke: 

**Whe has courage enough to leap across this waste 
and search through Lavka for the lost Sita?” 

No one answered at once, but the army looked first 
at the sea and then at Angada and shook their heads 
dolefully. 

Then ten of the most experienced apes stepped for- 
ward, and each began to boast of the number of yoja- 
nas he could leap. 

“T could leap a hundred,” said Augada, finally; 
**but what use would it be, for I should have no 
strength to return? We will die together here, since 
no one can reach Lanka.” 

Then Hanuman came forward and laughed as he 
looked at the sad faces. 

**What use are your big bodies and strong muscles 
with no will to back them?” he said. ‘I shall leap to 
Lanka and return. Will you trust me?” 

Then the apes all shouted, “‘ We will!’ and Hanu- 
man was led to Mount Mahendra that he might start 
from thence. With a prayer to the Immortals and a 
farewell to his friends this highly-gifted ape planted 
_ his feet firmly, and with a spring which shook the 
soountain, was off through the air, waving his tail 
majestically from side to side and expanding as he 
went, till his shadow darkened the ocean for miles 
and every little fish swam to its mother. 

Then Surasa, mother of all the nagas, rose up 
through the water. 

“Stop, Hanuman!” she screamed; ‘‘ the Immortals 
have given you to me for a meal. Destiny cannot be 
resisted. Come to be swallowed!”’ 

“Not now,” begged Hanuman, looking into her tre- 
mendous mouth with terror. ‘I will come back if 
the Immortals insist, but now I am going on an 
errand for Rama, friend of all living creatures.” . 

*“ Why think about errands when your last hour has 
come?” said Surasa, impatiently. ‘‘ Come down!” 

“*So be it,” said Hanuman, and reducing himself to 
the size of a man’s thumb, he slipped into her mon- 
strous jaws and out again in a twinkling, sailing on 
while Surasa, ashamed, sank down to her family. The 
spirit of the sea had watched him, and remembering 
that Rama was the son of one who had brought the 
Ganges from heaven, determined to help his mes- 
senger. 








“He is tired,” she said, ‘“ Rise up, Mamaka, that he “ JAKE.”—Our readers may remember a dog 


. may rest on thee. 

But as Hanuman aaw the great peak rising he flew 
faster, thinking, ‘‘ Here is a new enemy.” 

“Stay, Hanuman,” called the mountain spirit, “and 
have no fear. Your father, the wind, once helped 
me in trouble, and I would help you. Long ago, when 
the mountains bad wings, and roamed everywhere, 
all living beings were in terror lest they should be 
crusbed, and Indra in pity took away the wings. I 
rebelled and fled, and Indra in his wrath pursued me 
and would have ground me to powder, but the wind 
bore me to the great sea and it hid me. So for years I 
have rested there, till now, in spite of my fear, I am 
come up to help you. 

“Thanks, mountain,” said Hanuman, “ but I prom- 
ised to perform this journey without stop, and must 
go on,” and on he went, leaving the mountain to sink 
or stay up as it pleased. 

In the meantime, an old Rakshasa, hungry and cross 
with watcbing for food, saw his shadow as he sailed 
over, and seized it with delight. Hanuman felt it torn 
from him, and shaking from side to side, but with a 
strong band caught it up and held it till safely beyond 
her. Even then Lanka was in plain sight, and Hanu- 
man soon reaching the shore, reduced himself to the 
size of acat that he might not be detected as a stran- 
ger, and waiting till night, searched through the 
beautiful city, taking each palace in turn, till wheu 
morning came and still no Sita, he hid dejectedly in a 
sipsapa tree, and when the sun came out, climbed to 
the topmost branch. Then he nearly lost his balance 
with delight, for in the grove beyond, surrounded by 
a) circle of hideous Rakshasas, sat the lost Sita, her 
silky hair unbound and her head bowed in grief. Even 
as Hanuman watched, he heard the tinkling bells of 
dancing girls, and Ravana, the lord of Lanka, came on 
to the grove and paused before Sita. Hanuman 
listened to every word of her steady rejection, that he 
might report to Rama, how she loved him only and 
despised every gift the god could offer, and when Ra- 
vana turned away in rage, he slipped from bough to 
bough, and at last found himself in the tree under 
which she sat. Sita looked up at the rustling sound, 
and looked again as she heard first Rama's name and 
then her own. 

“Ttisa dream,’ she said. ‘‘ Who said Rama here?’ 

“TJ,” said Hanuman, swinging by his tail. ‘ And if 
you are truly Sita then Rama will soon be here.” 

“Tam Sita,” she said. 

“Then I will tell you how I came,” said Hanuman, 
going on with the whole story. 

* Come with me,”’ he said at last. 
can bear you.” 

Sita smiled asshe looked at the tiny ape, and Hanu- 
man, as he saw that they were still alone, to convince 
ber of his power, swelled fora moment to his own size. 

‘*T see you are able,” she said, “ but I wait for Rama. 
He will come for me. Take him this ring that he may 
know you have seen me. Tell him Sita waits for him.” 

Then Hanuman performed a pradakshina around 
‘her and left the grove sadly, but as he did so, thought, 
“I will have the comfort of doing a little damage be- 
fore 1 go.’ So he tore up the trees and knocked down 
the monuments, till the Rakshasas ran to Ravana, 
crying: 

“A terrible ape has appeared and is tearing up 
everything.” 

Fight thousand warriors went out at once to capture 
him, but Hanuman bounded to the roof, tore out a 
pillar of the palace, and swelling to his fullest size, 
laid about with it till the eight thousand lay dead be- 
fore him. At his cry of victory, Jambumalin, Ra- 
vana’s chief warrior, flew out, and then a hundred 
young warriors in chariots. But as they bent their 
bows, Hanuman sprang high in the air, far beyond the 
reach of their arrows, then swooped down with a ter- 
rible screech, and having killed every one, sat again 
on the roof and grinned. Finally came Indrajet, Ra- 
vana’s most famous son and as he bore miraculous 
arms, even Hanuman failed this time to conquer. 
Paralyzed by a magic arrow, he fell helpless and was 
carried bound before Ravana, whose twenty terrible 
eyes were bent upon him in silence. Hanuman, whose 
courage came back when the arrow had been drawa 
out, atonce demanded the return of Sita and threat- 
ened the destruction of Lanka if there were auy 
delay. 

“Take him to instant death,’’ Ravana roared, mad- 
dened at the defiance, but Prahasta checked him. 
‘He is an ambassador and must return in safety,’ he 
said, and Ravana after a moment laughed aloud. 

‘“‘A monkey’s tail is his pride,’ he said. ‘‘We will 
see what can be done to this precious ambassador.” 

Six Rakshasas seized upon Hanuman and enveloping 
his tail in cotton tied securely about it, saturated it 
with oil and applied a lighted torch, while other Rak- 
shasas brought Sita to look at his punishment. Then 
Sita prayed, “‘O Agni! spirit of fire, by whose flame I 
vowed to be true to Rama, if I have kept that vow, 
help Hanuman.” 

Then the fire, leaping up, played about the tail as 
though performing a pradakshina, and Hanuman, as 
he feit no fierce burning, but only a pleasant warmth, 
regained his presence of mind. Reducing his size to 
that of a mouse, he was free from his bonds, then 
swelling again, he sprang to tke roof and waving his 
tail from side to side,soon set the palace in a blaze. 
On be rushed through the city, leaving fire and de- 
struction behind him, and with a last wild spring was 
on his homeward way. 


“Tam strong and 
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who was mentioned some time since wnder the above 
pame. We clip from an exchange the following notice 
of his untimely end: “He was a fond pet of all the 
employees of the Cumberland Valley Railroad. His 
winning ways and cunning made him a privileged 
character, and when he boarded a train it was with 
the air of a railroad magnate who never thinks of a 
‘free pass.’ ‘Jake's’ interest in the shifting of trains 
was one of his notable characteristics, and while this 
was being done he would stand off or trot to and fro, 
to see that everything was right. When the train 
started, he was the first aboard. In accompanying 
freight trains, if any particular bull, cow or hog looked 
upon the train in an unbecoming or insolent manner 
‘Jake’ took his leave and bounded after them, iater- 
viewing the creatures with a series of howlings, and 
which generally ended im a race that proved amusing to 
the lookers-on. But the dangerous life our subject led 
ended on Saturday, and, we might say, to borrow a 
phrase, in speaking of human dispensations, ‘Jake’ 
‘died at his post and in the harness.’ At Martinsburg, 
on the day named, he was assisting in the super- 
intendence of train shifting, taking position on a 
siding, and failing to notice the approach ef a leoce- 
motive, was crushed to death.” 





Purples, 


A BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
55 Letters. 

26, 28, 43, 53, 15, life was preserved on account of doing a geod 
act. 

3, 24, 54, 45, 13, 49, made tron swim. 

41, 54, 31, 42, 26, 2, 39, wood from which the door of Sclomen'sé 
temple was made. 

42, 22, 31, 2, 14, 9, 48, 36, 8, 1, 49, 29, 34, number of proverbs Sel- 
omon spoke. 

46, 1, 33, 54, 28, 45, a prophet. 

54, 47, 26, 53, 6, 51, were reproved for their idolatry. 

51, 8, 18, 38, one of the apostles. 

15, 3, 26, 5, 55, one of the twelve stones mentioned in Revelae 
tion. 

16, 8, 31, 52, 33, 12, 43, 32, 26, a portion of the Lord’s Prayer. 

26, 23, 13, 37, 15, 40, 21, 13, a city built by Ashur. 

15, 7, 35, 44, 1, 19, 11, 14, 24, 54, 1, 48, 28, raised a dead man. 

45, 13, 17, 10, 21, 28, 38, 30, 22, 3, 47, 43, 25, 9, a command of Elisha, 
and its obedience. 

4, 46, 54, 50, 28, 43, a city where David smote the Philistines. 

20, 7, 17, 27, what Saul refused because he was defeated ia @ 
battle. 

My whole is a well-known command, 





H. B&B 


No HEAD AND SEVEN HEADs. 
I stand a round number, quite headless, alone. 
One head—and a Scripture-named monument's shown; 
My second head added, a partner I take; 
Head third on, my credit’s at stake; 
Head fourth, and I’ve uttered the cry of a beast; 
By neck and head more my stature increased, 
I'm accepted, conceded, admitted as right, 
Till head sixth presents me in piteous plight; 
With my seventh head on I bid you adieu 
To pass out of sight, quite hidden from view. 
In all these eight phases pertaining to me, 
From no head to seven heads, pray tell what I be. 
6. F. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
1. By decapitation change a hillock into possession. 
2. Change a solid into a circle. 
3. Change an effort into a retinue, and then inte water. 
4. Change little into a walk, and then into the whele. 
5. Change quiet into a box, and then into poor. 
6. Change a weapon into a fruit, and then into an organ. 
ELise. 
A METAGRAM. 

Entire I am a common fruit; subtract a letter and trams- 
pose, and I am used in law; now transpose and I am a spring? 
transpose again, and I turn white; once again transpose, and 
Iam asound. Now curtail me, and lam a vegetable; trang 
pose, and I am an animal. Lema. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLA, 
A consonant. 
A tree. 
A guide. 
A boy's name. 


A consonant. SwrPPeR, 


A SQUARE Worn. 
A State of the Union. 
Unconcealed. 

A celebrated painter. 


Small animals. Quuqul. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FB. 2. 
A Literary Enigma.— 
“ By all thy nature's weakness 
Hidden faults and follies known, 
Be thou in rebuking evil 
Conscious of thine own.” 
Decayitated Blanks.—1. Block, lock. 2. Frock, reck. 3. Bont, eat. 
Dieguised States.—1. South Carolina (S.C.) 2. North Carolina (nw. @f 
3. Colorado (Color ado.) 4. Arkansas (Ark and saw.) 
Hidden Places.—1. Salem. 2 Toronto. 3. Catskill. 4. Augusta. @ 
Bath. 6. Norwalk. 
A Doulle Acrostic.— ile T 
nn A 
earl Y 
naa L 
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D eale R 
BAYARD TAYLOR. 
A Diamond Puezle.— Oo 
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Plomouth Church. 


THE MEETING ON WEDNESDAY NIGHT. 


N R. Henry C. Bowen, having been granted ten 
days wherein to prepare himself to answer the 





narrating to him the indecent circumstances alleged— 
under that pretense he leaves the names of not a few 
women exposed to this deadly suspicion. It falls on 


| one, on another, on another and on onother; and the 
| tongues of men are busy with these names already. 


questions of the Church Committee, presented himself | 


on the appointed evening, Feb. 23,at Mr. Halliday’s, 


and read a long statement of his position and opinions, | 


but refused to answer any questions. This statement 
has since been published, but as it confines itself abso- 
lutely to hearsay evidence—the names of witnesses 


being suppressed—and personal deductions therefrom, | 
at does not seem worth while to reproduce it here. On | 


Wednesday evening, March 1, in respouse toa formal 


summons of the church, Mr. Bowen, accompanied by | 


bis sons and Dr. Ward, of the Independent, appeared 
before a full meeting of Plymouth Church, of which 
the following is a condensed report: 


THE PROCEEDINGS. 
Mr. Edgerton was called to the chair and acted as 


Moderator. 
After some preliminary discussion, Mr. Bowen was 


Now, somebody’s name ought to be vindicated; and, 
so far as that is concerned, I protest against secresy. 
I have nothing to gain by it.- Those that work in the 
dark, and keep in the dark, may have something to 
gain by it, but I have not. Therefore, any plan by 
which this tribunal, or any self-appointed committee, 
are to receive this information, being bound not to 
divulge it, is a_plan that may be thought best by the 
brethren of the church, but I do not think it best. 

The three gentlemen named by Mr. Bowen protested 
earnestly against being made the recipients of such 
secrets, Mr. Garbutt proposing such modification of 
the resolution as should permit a reference of the 
charges to all persons implicated—“ If they are alive, 


| and I don’t suppose they are.” 


Mr. Bowen reaffirmed his offer, but would accept no 
modification whatever, and when the resolution, 
framed so as to permit the notification of implicated 
persons, was adopted by the meeting, he declined to 


| accept the conditions. 


asked when any facts injuriously affecting the pastor’s | 


character first came to his knowledge. He began to 
read from a paper in response, but was interrupted by 
a point, of order raised by Mr. Blair and sustained by 
the chair, to the effect that, having been summoned 
to answer questions, he should not be permitted to 
read a written statement. The motion was at once 
made to let Mr. Bowen proceed when Mr. Beecher 
said: 

“We are not exactly in the nature of a court. 
The church is a household. We have no judicial 
power strictly, and no punitive power. The whole 
power of the cburch consists in influence on one 
side; and when influence does no good, then it has 
power to clear itself from responsibility—that is all. 
Therefore, when a member in the church—especially 
when one who has been so long a member here as Mr. 
“Bowen has been, and has held the relations which 


he has to this church—appears before us, even if he be | 
out of order, and if we are not pleased with the method | 


by which be proposes to conduct the business which 
de has in hand, I think, as a matter of courtesy and 
kindness, that he should be allowed to have his own 





way, unless it should take up too much time, or unless | 
“3t should manifestly be a cause of vexation (as I do not | 


think it will be). 


this matter; and I should be glad if the motion, or 


It seems to me the better way to | 
allow Mr. Bowen the utmost liberty of statement in | 


amendment, might be withdrawn, and Mr. Bowen 

might be permitted to go on.” | 
Mr. Bowen resumed his reading, which was simply a | 

re-statement of his beliefs and of the grievances re- | 


ceived at the hands of Plymouth Church, reaffirming 


will permit their being made public the name or names | 
. | 
of those who, as be declares, have in former years | 


made known to him Mr. Beecher’s guilt. 


The Clerk said: ‘‘We have several questions here 
Are | 


which don’t involve the giving of any names, 
you willing to answer such questions?” 

A voice—“‘ Better ask the questions!’’ and the Clerk, 
adopting the suggestion, asked: ** When first did any 
facts come to your knowledge affecting injuriously 
the moral character of the pastor?” 

Mr. Bowen responded: ‘* You ask me when facts 
came to my knowledge. 
knew that any rumor which I heard was a fact. 


were floating and in the mouths of a good many peo- 
ple, I am willing to answer that.” 

THE CLERK—We will modify that question, then— 

Mr. BLarr—Mr. Moderator, I hope we shall have the’ 
facts. 

The question was repeated, and Mr. Bowen rose and 
replied: ‘‘I was absolutely convinced in my own mind 
that there were circumstances which pointed very 
clearly to guilt about 1857 or 1858.” 

The Clerk announced the second question: ‘* What 
‘were the facts in relation to these convictions?” 

Mr. BowEn—If you demand all the names and partic- 
ulars, and if Mr. Beecher demands them, I will do this: 
I will to-night, at this moment, meet Mr. Wm. Mackay, 
Mr. E. H. Garbutt, and Mr. S. V. White, alone, or in 
the presence of Mr. Beecher, if he desires it, in the 
adjoining room, and there give to them the facts in 
my possession which long ago convinced me that Mr. 
Beecher is an adulterer. I shall only request that 
these gentlemen shall preserve the names and iden- 
tifying circumstances secret, and I shall make no 
request of them for any action in the case, leaving 
that to their discretion and to yours. Will you accept 
this offer? 

Mr. SHEARMAN, catching the spirit of the moment, 
promptly moved that these gentlemen be appointed 
now a committee to retire immediately with Mr. 
Bowen and Mr. Beecher, and listen to this statement. 

Mr. BerecHerR—I should like to know whether this 
matter is to be secret. I am willing to go with Mr. 
Bowen before these gentlemen providing I may have 


the opportunity of defending myself by proclaiming | which it may hinder the full development of the truth. 
who the persons implicated are. Now, the peculiar | 

| monstrous ignorance—for I will not sa 
| apprehension. Their eyes are heavy th 
| see; their ears are dull that they cannot hear; and 


state of things is this: that certain facts are alleged to 
have taken place, and that Mr. Bowen, under the pre- 
tense that he will not give the name of the woman 
who occupied herself so long, and in such detail, in 


Mr. BEECHER said: I think it is bad enough as things 
have bitherto been. It is bad enough for a man to sit 
at the communion-table for ten or fifteen years, and 
take the bread and wine from my hands, all the time 
knowing, as he says, that I was an adulterer; it is bad 
enough that, when business difficulties came,to a head, 
this matter was directly intimated to one and another 
and another friend; it is bad enough that I was the ed- 
itor of his paper, by renewed contracts and obligations 
during the whole period covered by his knowledge of 
the alleged guilt; it is bad enough that in one, and 
another, and another way, he expressed himself in 
the most cordial manner to me; it is bad enough 
that stigma should rest on some unknown person, 
floating from one head to another; it is bad enough 
that innocent women should be attacked who have 
no chance ‘to defend themseives; and it is bad enough 
that now, when the matter 1s to be brought to a head, 
and a woman is to be named, whom Mr. Bowen 
charges with telling him this —— and dis- 
gusting narrative, she is not to be permitted to be 
there by counsel or friend, but is to be doomed to 
eternal ignominy by the breath of an accuser behind 
her back, or in her presence only under such circum- 
stances as that she is helpless. So monstrous and so 
outrageous a wrong done toa woman whether innocent 
or guilty 1 never have known. Iam willing to go be- 
fore that committee without counsel if the persons 
implicated may go, and go by counsel, and avail them- 
selves of the rights of questioning. Jam willing: it is 
he, who has stabbed in the dark for twenty years, that 
is unwilling to face his own infamous charges under 
circumstances that will bring upon him the full re- 


| sponsibility of proving them. 


A final answer was asked from Mr. Bowen, to which 


| he replied: *‘Mr. Chairman, f have already said that I 


won't accept of any proposition except the one last 
named; and I now affirm what I then said. Why, it 


| would practically be a court, and I don’t propose to 


oe : | enter a court and have one lawyer on one side and I 
his determination never to reveal in such a way as | 


” 


have none. 
Mr. SHEARMAN—I move that Mr. Bowen be permit- 
ted to attend before this Committee with one counsel, 


| or more. 


This Mr. Bowen refused, and the resolution, as 
amended, was carried, and he still refusing to accept 
any but the original form, a series of charges were for- 


| mally preferred against him, which were (1) violation 


| to include 
That would imply that I | 
If 

you wish to ask me when [ first heard rumors that | 


of the covenant of the Church; (2) unchristian, disrep- 
utable and dishonorable conduct (mainly for furnish- 
ing the press with his first statement to the Examining 
Committee); (3) equivocation and falsehood; (4) slan- 
der. Subsequently the report was enlarged and made 

Mr. Bowen’s refusal to auswer questions be- 
fore the meeting. 


THE FRIDAY EVENING MEETING. 
At the business meeting of the church held on Friday 


| evening the following resolutions were adopted: 





Resolved, That for the purpose of removing all possi- 
ble misapprehension, this church hereby deelares that 
it has always understood the plan of investigation sub- 


| mitted by the late Advisory Council as leaving to this 


church and its committees no option, in case charges 
are presented under the plan, except to forward them 
to the committee appointed by that Council, leaving 
to that committee the sole responsibility of deciding 
whether such charges are to be laid before a commission 
for examination. . 

Resolved, That the Examining Committee are hereby 
instructed upon the receipt by that committee or this 
church, of any charges which the party presenting them 
claims to be within the plan of the Council, to forward 
the same at once to the Committee of the Council, with 
the request that they take such action as to them shall 
seem 
any officer thereof. 


Mr. Beecher said: I think it the most extraordi- 
nary thing in the history of any church that, after a 
great church like this has been striving through two 
years to secure, by every means in its power, the de- 
velopment of facts and of light, after a two months’ 
trial of the pastor by the Church, after a six months’ 
civil trial of the pastor, after repeated attempts subse- 
quently in various ways, failing pot by its fault; after 
calling a great and impartial council, and making it so 
plain that not one man in the three hundred of them 
failed to understand that Plymouth Church, with its 

astor at its head, desired, above all things, to have an 


| Investigation, not by rambling. self-constituted inqui- 
| sitors, but by a lawful tribunal of any adequate kind 


—I say that it is the most extraordinary thing in the 


| history of any church that nowa large part (at any 


rate no inconsiderable portion) of the press of the 


| United States goes on representing Plymouth Church 


as either seeking to, or putting itself in a position by 


I think there never has been the parallel of such a 
purposed mis- 
at they cannot 


their heart is. wicked that they will not understand, 
that we want, above all things—1 do, you do, you and 


ust without consultation with this church or - 





I do, all of us together do—that there shall be the most 
scouring investigation; and we do not want to have 
anything to do with it in any such way as shall be sub- 
ject to misinterpretation in tha matter. 

In regard to the more recent ects called ‘‘ charges"’ 
(which they are not), I desire that my remarks shall 
cover them. I do not know that it is in order, sir, to 
say, but I do nay that the absurd and villainous ru- 
mors to which Mr. Bowen has opened his ears, are the 
very offscouring of lies—mere moral sewerage. The 
stuff was false in the beginning (and it has not improved 
by lying in that gulf for twenty years) and it is false 
to-day—false in particular, false in general, foul, fetid, 
and fiendish. Of this I expect to have some further 
opportunity to speak. 





THE ANDOVER REQUEST. 
TEXT OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH'S REPLY. 


The letter of the Andover Church, desiring 
Plymouth Church to join in calling a Mutual Council 
to investigate the scandal, was received just as the re- 
cent Advisory Council was convening. The reply to 
it has been sent as follows: 

To the Congregational Church in Andover Theological 

Seminary: 

D¥AR BRETHREN— Your letter bearing date Februar 
10, was received by the clerk of this church on the 13t 
of February, at the hands of the Committee appointed 
by you to convey it tous. An eurlier reply has been 
impracticable, for reasons beyond our control, and 
connected with the unfortunate time of the arrival of 
your letter. 

Your invitation, the affectionate and candid spirit of 
which we gladly recognize and reciprocate, wus based 
substantially upon the grounds that great dissatisfac- 
tion existed among the Congregational churches con- 
cerning the discipline of this church, that such dissat- 
isfaction was justified by the failure of this church to 
make honest and thorough investigation into the accu- 
sations against its pastor, and that a further ecclesias- 
tical investigation ought to be had, by means of a 
Mutual Council, such as you proposed. 

At that time, as you are aware, a large Advisory 
Council was already assembling at our call. But you 
appear not to have been aware that it was called pur- 
posely to inquire into the very grounds in which your 
Invitation was founded, and to advise what we should 
do to satisfy the doubts to which you refer® Suoh, 
however, was the fact, as you must have since been 
glad to learn. In effect, therefore, though doubtless 
not by invitatiop, we were asked to take from ‘that 
Council, during its sessions, the most important sub- 
jects committed to its consideration. This we could 
not do; yet to return a prompt refusal to your request 
might have exposed us to fresh misunderstandinugs. 

Your distance from the scene of the events to which 
you alluded, though favorable to a disinterested spirit, 
undoubtedly deprived you of the perfect knowledge 
of many facts. We believe that your impressions of 
the acts and attitude of this church were derived from 
incorrect information. We regretted that you “had 
not sought full light, by personal inquiry, before ad- 
dressing to us a letter whicb, however kindly meant 
and phrased, must still seem to the world a severe in- 
dictment. But we trusted that the thorough exam- 
ination of our affairs to be made by the Advisory 
Council would give you needed light, while the pres- 
ence of your committee among us would enable them 
to satisfy you, on their return, that we were far from 
exhibiting either the apathy or the fear which had 
been attributed tous. For they found us in the very 
midst of a searching investigation into the alleged 
new evidence, and surrounded by wise and expe- 
rienced brethren who were, at our express svlicitation, 
devising a plan for a renewed examination, if ona 
should be called for, which you have beer misled into 
believing us unwilling to permit. 

Moréover, the nature of your invitation was such as 
to raise grave questions of Congregational polity. You 
confessed that your scheme was an innovation upon 
usage. And while this church was for its own sake 
ready to look with favor upon a measure that promised 
to satisfy the feelings even of distant and partially in- 
formed brethren, it was bound not to sacrifice for its 
own immediate relief the rights and interests of all the 
churches for all time to come. 

Your Committee, perceiving the importance of these 
questions, agreed with the clerk of this church and 
with the Committee then representing the church be- 
fore the Advisory Council that your letter should be 
submitted to that Council as a part of the case on 
which this church was prom | advice. The Council 
referred the letter to a special committee, a copy of 
whose report, together with the minutes adopted by 
the Council, is herewith transmitted to you. If they 
bad advised our acceptance we should have cheerfully 
givenit. But having received their unanimous advice 
to decline your invitation, we feel bound to do ao. 

But your fraternal approach entitles us to expect 
from you active sympathy and assistance in the course 
which the wisdom of many brethren has suggested. 
If, therefore, there be any among you having knowl- 
edge of facts, or witnesses to facts, bearing upon the 
subject of your recent letter, we call upon you in the 
bame of the Christian fellowship that unites us, to 
make known te us and to the @ommittee "—ecees by 
the recent Council, such facts or names. The influen-. 
tial position aud wide relations of your church may 
afford you sources of information not possessed by us; 
and we trust that no mistaken delicacy will prevent 
you, if such be the case, from discharging the higher 
obligations which you owe to usand to truth. You 
will rejoice with us that by the clear, ample, and 
unanimous deliverance of the Advisory Council, a way 
is opened to the removal of all obscurities and mis- 
couceptions, and to the complete satisfaction of all our 
sister churches concerning the cause and spirit of this 
church and the innocence of its pastor. 

There is no place to which we could look with greater 
reason for [es and fidelity in friendship than to 
Audover. We count among our treasures the names of 
the noble men who laid her walls, and of the series of 
devout and learned profession who have maintained 
and augmented her usefulness and fame. Among the 
multitude of pastors recently gathered to advise this 
church, were many who had been prepared for their 
sacred work in that honored Seminary: and we join 
our prayers with theirs and yours, that the Divine 
Spirit may continue to illume both the teachers and 
the taught, and that from Andover as from a perpetual 
fountain, there may continue to flow out to the 
or of this land a pure stream of the water of 

ife. 

In the love, faith, labor and patience of the Gospel, 
we are YouR BRETHREN IN THE LOBD. 











_ Marcu 8, 1876. _ 


THE AMERICAN MIND AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. © 
HE literature of America is but an 
insufficient measure of the realized 

capacities of the American mind, When 
Sir William Hamilton declared that 
Aristotle bad an imagination as great as 
that of Homer, he struck at the primary 
fact that the creative energies of the 
human mind may be exercised in widely 
different lines of direction. Imagination 
js, in the popular mind, obstinately con- 
nected with poetry aud romance. This 
prejudice is further deepened by asso- 
eiating imagination with amiable emo- 
tions, regardless of the fact that two of 
the greatest characters created by the 
human imagination are two of the vilest 
types of intelligent nature—Iago and 
Mephistopheles. When the attempt is 
made to extend the application of the 
creative energy of imagination to busi- 
ness and politics, the sentimental outcry 
against such a profanation of the term 
becomes almost deafening. Every poet- 
aster is willing to admit that Newton is 
one of the few grand scientific discoverers 
that the world has produced; 
thinks that, in virtue of versifying some 
commonplaces of emotion and thought, 
he is himself superior to Newton in 
imagination. The truth is that, in spite 
of Newton's incapacity to appreciate 
works of literature and art, he possessed 
a creative imagination of the first class— 
an imagination which, in boundless fer- 
tility, is second cnly to Shakeapeare’s. 
In fact, it is the direction given to the 
creative faculty, aud not tothe materials 
on which it works, that discriminates 
between Fulton and Bryant, Whitney 
and Longfellow, Bigelow and Whittier, 
Goodyear and Lowell. Descending from 
the inventors, it would be easy to show 
that in the conduct of the every-day 
transactions of life, 
imagination, subtilty and 
understanding, and energy of will have 
been displayed by our men of business 
than by our authors. By the necessities 
of our position, the aggregate mind of 
the country has been exercised in creat- 
ing the nation as we now find it. Tiere 
is, indeed, something ludicrous, to a 
large observer of all the phenomena of 
our national life, in confounding the 
brain dud heart of the United States 
with the manifestation that either has 
found in were literary expression. The 
nation outvalues allits authors, even in 
.Tespect to those powers which authors 
are supposed specially to represent. No- 
body can write intelligently of the prog 
ress of American literature during the 
past hundred years without looking at 
American literature as generally subsi- 
diary to the grand movement of the 
American mind.—Edwin P. Whipple, in 
Harper's Magazine for February, 


AN AGGRESSIVE SWORDFISH.—The 
brig P. M. Tinker, Captain Bernard, pre- 
viously mentioned as having arrived here 
from Richmoud, leaking, for repairs, has 
been hauled up on the ways at Graves’s 
shipyard. On examination yesterday, 
it was discovered that the leak was caused 
by a swordfish, the sword being found 
broken off forward the bands, about six- 
teen feet abaft the forefoot. The fish, in 
striking the vessel, must have come with 
great force, as the sword penetrated the 
copper sheathing, a four-inch birch plank 
and through the timbers about six inches 
—in all about ten inches. It occurred on 
the morning of the 23d of December, 
when the brig was eighteen days out 
from Rio, and in the neighborhood of 
Cape St. Roque. She was pumped about 
4 o’clock in the morning, and found free 
of water. About 6 o’clock the same 
morning she was again pumped, when 
water was obtained, and ov examination 
it was found that she had made ten inches 
of water. The men were kept steady at 
the pumps until herarrival at Richmond, 
and while there and on her trip hero.— 
Norfolk (Va.) Landmark. 


As a eolored resident of Detroit 
was breasting the storm, with a newnm- 
brella over his head, he was halted bya 
friend and brother, who asked, “Is dat 
your umbrella?” * 

* Yes, sah—cost me four dollars,” 
the prompt reply. 

“Mr. Savage,” said the other very sol- 
emnly, ‘when aman wiil pay four dol- 
lars for an umbrella to keep de wet off’n 
a two dollar suit ob close, what’s de use 
to talk abet economy ?”’ 
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From Monday, Feb. 28, to Saturday, 
March 4, 


Tke Financial Situation.—The lack of de- 
mand for money in business circles leaves the 
market still easy, and compels the banks and in- 
vestors to buy Government bonds and other 
securities. Speculative stocks do 
special mention, the market being without un- 
usual features. The financial bill prepared by the 
Caucus Committee of the House has had no effect 
upon the market, forno one believes its passage 
possible. Government securities are still the fa- 
vorites with buyers, and the supply at the prices 
we quote Is inadequate to the demand. Railway 
bonds have improved in many cases, under reports 
of increased earnings. 


Financial Quotations—Gold,— 






Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
« Feb. %8. March I. March 4. 

EE kuccsnctienntun’s BOE cedéecae SBE 00é6s000 114% 

Legal Tenders..... en eer 87.9% 

Gevernment Bonds,— 

fixes, 1881, r........ | ee 

Sixes, 188l,c ..... + Perr 

Be Be Bicvccccces BEEN ccscceee 

ee, Cie Bi cncevcces BET cccescce 

5-20, 1265, r.p....... 

5-20, 1866, 

5-20, 1867, r.......... 

5-20, 1867, C.......... 

5-20, 1868, 








5-20, 1868, c. 
10-40, r......... 
ee Peres 
Fives, 1881, r.. 
Fives, 1881, c....... PEE ee 118% 
Currency sixes..... GEE eccicase SEEN. occscede 127 
State Bonds.— 
@s Tenn. old........ 43'5 
6s Tenn., new...... eves 
6a N. Car., old...... 
6s N. Car., new 
6s Vir.. consold ... 
do 2d series..... 
| 668.C., J.& J. . —— 
ts Mo, long bade... - 1M 
Dist. of Col. 3.658... 726 
Railroad Bonds.— 
C. of N. J. Ist cons 111% ........ __ pe 112 
C. Pae., gold 6s..... Fa ae nee 
C.B.&@. tons. ts. 0B ......... eee 194 
1 C.&N.W.cp, gold 92% .... ... ere Pi 
Perey 2S a | (ee cies 
Erie Ist 7s ext’d... 08% ........ SE dncnscee 
SRY Seton wenikean dane ‘cessceas 
M. Cent. cons. 7s.. 108% ........ BOOM icneesane ie 
M.4&8t. P.c.s.f.78 9 ........ Dy - seasseaa BO36 
M. & Eesex Ist m.. 16 ........ Me § stdeccee ios 
N.Y.C.& H. ist cp 122% ........ __ ee 123)4 
OG. 4 M.. come. @. 2... TG cocessce BE acmnivicas sen 
Pitts. Ft.W.& C. Ist 115% ........ TENE bacccnce 
&t. L. & I. M. Ist m. 1 ease 
Un. Pac., lst 68,20 10544 105% 
OP © BiWecaciss 96 sete 
Miscellaneous Stocks.— 
At.& Pacific Tel.... Wg ........ FONG cocccese 194 














Chic. & N. W.. 

do pref... 
C., R.1. & Pae.... 
Chi., Bur. & Q...... 
C. C., 












Del., Lac. & W..... 
D. & Hud. Canal.... 
Express: 


ee 
W., Far. & Co... 


Mor. & Essex 
Mil. & St. P 





do. pref. 80% 
BR. Fi. COMB cccccces. Ni7 115% 
WN. J. Cemt. ....00008 107 *4 107% 
Qhio & Miss..... .. 2 21% 
PR saraces | ches cove 
Pacific Mail........ 313% eH 
PMR csc siceses 100%. a 
Pitts. & Ft. W...... 4 ed 
Quicksilver...... .. 19% cove 
ee 24% 
Onion Pacific....... 6TX 
West'p UnTel...... 72 





Foreign Exchange.— 


60 days. 
4.855 @ 4.86 


3 days. 


London prime bankers, 4.8154@4.90 





FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DRALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prageees, at all times, to buy 
or sellin lurge or small amounts, to suit all classe— 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be prenced to furnish information tn 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GoLp Covpons, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, CoUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell on © OM- 
MISSION, al) MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
pense and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH, 


not call for | 


THE C. HRISTIA N UNION, | 





REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


Your? pos cent. investments may be changed te 
9 or cen d interest promptly paid. 
t will add nearly 30 wet cent. te your income, 
Inquire of » DAVIDSON, 
ET Montague St. 
Broeklyu, N. Ye 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by persenal inspection. In 
many years’ business have never lostadollar. We 
pay the interest pro —. serali- ome: in New 

ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likely ever to sce. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for “ea }, References in 
every State in oe Union. J.B. WATKINS & oo., 
LAWRENCE, Ka 

aT Collections | throughout the West a )@ specialty. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 3% & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 

Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Bvenings 5 to ?. 
s—Over Twelve Ses Dollars. 

cugln bea One apan Dolla 
Six ceut. Interest allowed, 

Books in English. "#rench ~ German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. _— Pres’t. 
T. ¥. ARMOUR, Secretar 





OFFICE 


OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1875. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist January, 1875, to 3lst De- 


Seer $5,840,021 88 
Pre — on Police ies not marked off 

Be NE, SOOM connscensvacecessvense 
Total amount of Marine Premiums..... $8,295,394 75 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 


ary, 1575, to 3lst December, 1875... ... $6,123,154 68 
Losses paid during the ee Senin 
POTIUG.. .ccccccccccreccccccSiy 2,712,058 05 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses........ B21 AT % 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. 

United States und State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks. $10,314,940 0) 

Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise 2.544.200 0) 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages —267,000 0) 

Interest, and sundry notes and claims 

due the Company, estimated et..... 454,087 92 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.. 2,076, - 50 

Re TE NE ona :0050.25hansecsrenesceceuse Bs 2 40 


Total Amount of Assets........... $15,019,940 82 82 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders there- 
of, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the First of February next. 

‘The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal so on and after Tues- 
day, the First of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums, the pay ment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold 

A dividend © of Forty Per cent. is declared on the 
net earned Premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1875, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


JONES, | WILLIAM H. WEBR, 


J.D. 
BURNHAM, 


CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
HENKY COIT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES _H. RUSSELL, | 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
DAVID LANE, 

JAMES BRYCE, 


| GORDON W. 
| FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 

| CHARLES P. BURDETT, 

FRANCIS SKIDDY, 

Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHhas. H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
ROBERT L. STUART, 


DANIEL 8. MILLER, | JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WH. STURGIS, | ALEX. V. BLAKE, 


JOSIAH O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS. 
a HAND, 


CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
| ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ADAM T. SACKETT, 
HORACE GRAY, 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
JAMES Low JOUN ELLIOTT 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, SAMUEL H@rcHINSON. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres’t. 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC, 


Rehearsal, Friday, March 10, at 3, 
TICKETS, FIFTY CENTS, 
Mr. THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


L, Bymphouy te C Maser an. s cc cscccccssccece Schu ert. 
De ES iva nc sci cicsceccnccsccsse ces Rubinstein. 
(For this Rehearsal only.) 
pI IR, Birenieveedcchccscbéncsecccuane Beethoven. 


4. Overture—Sakuntala..... .........-00005 Goldmark, 


MR. BEECHER’S | 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Admirable photographs from life, imperial size, 
mounted on card-bourd, 10 x 12, by Rockwoed, N. 
Y. Sent by mail, post-paid, as follows: 


Henry Ward Beecher..................... 80 75 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher.... .....-....000d0008 75 
Both to One Address............... tts ma 1 25 


FRANK JENKINS, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Fe WEIN isthe name of a new remedy men- 

tioned in the Journalof Materia Medica for Jan- 
uary,as particularly valuable in catarrh, bronchitis, 
and al) affections of the throat and luogs—those 
of public epeakers, and giyes several cases of cure. 











~ Spring 
IMPORTATION, 


Arnold, Constable & Co.. 


Will on MONDAY, MARCH 6th, offer 
choice lines of 


SPRINC NOVELTIES 


All Wool and Silk and Woo! 
DRESS MATERIALS, 


“GRANAT,” “FACONNE,” AND “ DAMASSE’” 
SI_K8, 
PLAID LOUISINES, FANCY STRIPED AND 
CHECKED SILKS. 
The newest shades in 
RLAIN COLORED FAILLE SILKS, 
FOR PROMENADE AND EVENING WEAR, 


BLACK SILKS, 


From all the leading Manufacturers. 


MOURNING GOODS, 


The largest and most desirable stock in the city, 


SHAW LS. 


All the leading Spring Styles. 
ENBROIDERIES, LACES and HDKFS, 
PARIS PRINTED CAMBRICS, 
PERCALES, CRETO 
In new effects. 


ad I ani q] i 
Ladies’ Furnishing 
DEPARTMENT. 

MISSES’ and INFANTS’ OUTFITS, 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, &e. 

Everything appertaining to these branches, 
Ready-made or to erder, at short notice, 


Housekeeping and White Goods 


A Fulland Complete Stock of the very best makes, 
and at the 


LOWEST PRICES. 


N. B.—HOTELS, STEAMERS, CLUBS and PRI- 
VATE DWELLINGS furnished complete with 
CARPETS, + PHOLSTERY, BED LINEN. &c., 
with despatch. 


NNES, &c.,~ 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


Arnold, Constable & Co’s 


SPRING ASSORTMENT OF 
CARPETINGS 


NOW OPEN. 


PRIVATE PATTERNS, strictly confined to this 
house, and containing many NOVELTIES in 
DESIGN and COLORINGS. 


French Moquettes, 
Axminsters, 
Royal Wiltons and Tournays. 
Crossley’s Velvets and Tapestries, 
English and American 
Body Brussels, 


the choicest assortment ever before offered in this 
MARKET e 


Three-Ply and Ingrains, 
English & American Oilcloths, &c., &c., 


AT THE LOWESTMARKET PRICES. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


BARGAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


Enameled Cottage Suits, $25 up. 
Solid Walnut Bed-Room Suits, $50 up. 
Silver Maple Chamber Suits. 
Maple and Rosewood Chamber Saits. 
Furniture in Eastlake’s Designs. 
Parlor, Library aud Dinving-lKkoom Fur- 
niture in Great Variety. Decorations, Bed- 
ding, etc., at Extremely Low Prices, 


Warren Ward & Co., 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY STS... N.Y. 


0 LONG AS THEY L IVE. Eve: Fami'y 
can have at cost} BUSS’ PATENT FI y hh 
2LING PELLETs, On receiptof One iar 
will send by return mail a mould press, with full 
instructions for making the Pellets, anda Fam- 
at Patent Right t) makeand ue these u —— 
Fire Kindlers. Fe: er 300,0 00 Pellets 
otready been sold. boy or girl can make th _ 
Cost five cents for Ainaiing one hundred fires. 
Sample rolis of Ten Pellets ready for use sent 
post-free on receipt of Swreuty( Cente. Send one- 
cent stamp forc rout Addre 
BUSS, Patentee, 
Springfie ld, Ohio. 


TAR “OF THE WEST. The Best Strawberry 
Delaware. ‘The largest and best Hardy Red 
“a. berry. Millions of trees and plants at Pomona 
Nuieery. Send for Circulars. WM. PARRY, Cin- 
naminson, N. J. 





_ 


L di can make $5a day in their own city or town. 
AGS Address ELLIS M’P’G Co., Waltham, Mass. 


DIED. 
MONRO.—In &t. Catharines, Ontario, Canada, on 
Suncay morning, Feb. 27, Harry, eldest son of John 
R. Mcnre, merchant, aged ten years. 
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Farm amd Garden, 


_—— 


SY STEMATIC FARMING. 


HE great object in farming, as in every other | 
If this end | 


pursuit, is to make the business pay. 
is not gained, there is certainly something wrong. If 


the men who feed the nation are inadequately remu- | | 
, subject of sufficient importance to be further devel- 
| oped by discussion, and tested by experiments. 


nerated the evil is too great to be trifled with, and the 
first duty of the farmer is to trace out the causes. 
Until he does this he is simply groping in the dark. 
Wo man ean remedy an evil until he understands it. 


If two men cultivating adjoining ground, with soils | 


alike and other conditions similar, preseat a marked 


difference in the result of their labors, one getting in- 
variably larger products and better prices than the | 


ether, we should not think of charging the losses of 
the slovenly farmer to accidental causes, but would 
naturally conclude that the difference is in the men 
and in the manner of conducting their business. In 
one case there is little or no thought or enterprise, and 
a total lack of system and of method. In the other 


the labor of the hand is guided by a fertile brain, and | Nourse, Mason & Co. has developed into a still larger 


| trade in the bands of this firm. 


the business of the farm is reduced to a system, 

Clearly, then, if husbandry is to be made profitable, 
it must be done just as in the case of any other busi- 
ness, by adopting the best methods. If we expect as 
farmers to make our vocation lucrative, we must 
make it mere systematic iu its processes. If all other 
industries are carried on with more attention to rules, 
methods and principles than the cultivation of the 
seil, how can we be surprised if they outstrip the 
latter in prosperity? — 
BUSHEL FOR CORN 

WHEAT. 

Ir has been said that corn can be raised in the 

West at a cost of five to seven cents per bushel, and in 


s EXPENSE PER AND 


New England at a cost of thirty to forty cents; while | 


the expense of producing wheat is variously estimated 
from twenty cents a bushel to one dollar, according to 
locality, etc. From my own experience in regard to 
Indian corn, [ am satisfied it can be produced in the 


not by apy means at 12'¢ cents, as claimed by Dr. 
Sturtevant in his experiment of last season, in which I 
have shown his estimate to be erroneous, 

The low figures given as the bottom limit at the 
West are of course exceptional, and in many cases the 
estimates are incorrect. But however practical men 
may differ-in their estimates of these crops, the discus- 
sion of the subject is timely and profitable. 

Farmers are geverally beginning to realize that the 
cost of production is the great pivotal point on which 
their success or failure must depend. Until quite re- 
cently the importance of this subject, strange as it may 
seem, has been comparatively overlooked; and there 
is even vow scarcely one farmer in fifty who can tell 
with any accuracy or certainty what bis cereals, when 
harvested, have cost per bushel, or what his poultry 
and mutton, bis beef, butter and pork have cost per 
pound. For this slovenly mode of husbandry there is 
neither necessity nor excuse, and there is probably no 
other regular and legitimate business wherein such in- 
differenee to the main question would be considered 
possible. Cc. W. 

VARIETY IN FEEDING. 

As the result of some observation, experience, 
and careful thought, I am strongly inclined to the 
opinion that variety in feeling is one of the essential 
conditions of success, and has in fact more influence 
on final results than most farmers suspect. If this is 
true, the principle will hold good for all feeding; not 
merely in the case of cattle, but also and equally in re- 
gard to the feeding of crops. If, for example, it is 


found expedient, when cows are fed for milk, or steers’ 


for beef, to blend aibuminoids and carbo-hydrates in 
their feed in certain proportions, it is clearly pot nec- 
essary nor is it wise to take the nitrogenous element 
entirely from clover, or the carbonaceous matter ex- 
clusively from potatoes; 
ihese from several sources, instead of from a single 
one. 


and of potash, it is better, if we can, to obtain these 


several elements, each from several sources, provided | 


it does not make too much difference in the expense, 

In fact [ think we may carry this principle of var iety 
still ‘further and apply it to passive as well as active 
manurial elements; that is, to those substances chiefly 
used as absorbents or divisors. Every farmer knows, 
for instance, that in making a compost of bone flour, 
hen dung, and ashes, some effective absorbent is indis- 
pensable to the value and safety of such a mixture. 
Perhaps the absorbent most frequently used in this 
ease is dry earth or peat, while some use pulverized 
charcoal and others plaster. Now I have known cases 
in which the union of all these has been attended with 
very striking results, and Tam confident that an ab- 
sorbent composed of all three, blended in right pro- 
portions, will, in certain cases, at least, if not gener ally, 
prove the most efficient. 

Without at present enter ing into the reasons for this 
view, I merely remark that it seems to be the teac hing 
of observation and experience. I believe it will be 
found that, other things being equal, the greater the 
variety of nutritive elements employed in feeding 
wither crops or animals (withiv reasonable limits), the 


| shellers, 


| manure, however valuable, 


Eastern States at less than the usual estimate, though was never intended to supersede, but rather to supple- 





but rather to get each of 


In like manner, if we intend to apply to a corn | 
crop a certain amount of nitrogen, of phosphoric acid | 


Vor. _ XL, No. 10,_ 





greater will be the cidineute of the result, and very 


often the profit also; and further, that the most com- | 


plete formula for every crop, as I have said before, 


will comprise not artificial manures exclusively, nor | 


the different kinds of animal dung only, but a earefully 
studied combination of both. 
This general principle of variety in feeding, and its 


two-fold application to animals and plants, though not | 
| at all new to our farmers, is entirely too much neglect- 


ed in practice, and is therefore suggested here as a 


CoNRAD WILSON, 
New York City. 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
THE AMES PLOW CoMPANY.—If the taste, accu- 
racy, and elegance of an illustrated catalogue is any 
indication of the excellence of the things coutained 


| in it (which in the present case may fairly be pre- 
| sumed), then it is clear that all farmers who are look- 
| ing for good implements should examine the stock of 
| this Company. 


The long-established and well-known business of 


Horse-powers, mowers, reapers and harrows, corn- 
cultivators, cutters and churns, farm mills, 


plows, wheelbarrows and trucks, horse-hoes, meat 


| cutters, carts and wagons, these are some of the vari- 


ous implements that go to make up the ample assort- 
ment of this house. 

The warehouses for these goods are at Quincy Hall, 
Boston, and at 53 Beekman street, New York. 

HARRISON BROTHERS & Co., 
have received the new circular of this firm, who have 
been long established as manufacturing and analytical 
chemists, and who are also favorably known for the 
quality of their chemical fertilizers. Their circular 
tredts the whole subject of plant-food in a sound and 
practical way that will make it valuable to farmers as 
aguide in manuring the soil. It shows clearly, in a 
passage quoted from Conrad Wilson, that barn-ydrd 
and prized by farmers, 


ment chemical fertilizers. 

THE FLORAL GUIDE; JAMES VICK, Rochester, 
N. Y.—This elegant illustrated quarterly (the notice of 
which has been unavoidably crowded over to our 
present number) presents its usual variety of inter- 
esting matter arranged with its aecustomed taste. 
Every grower of flowers needs just such a guide as 


and the culture that will bring them to the highest 
perfection. 


Publishers’ Department. 


1876. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 8, 


MORE KIND LETTERS. 
I N pursuance of our intention to quote as far as 
. practicable from the many generous letters 
received, we annex a few more to-day. 
T. P., of Utica, N. Y., encloses $10.60 for the 
charity fund, and says: : 
“Enclosed is check for $10.60 for four copies of the Chris- 


tian Union for one year, of which please send only one copy | 
to the address named below, and the other three (3) to such of | 
your former readers who, through stress of poverty, are not | 
| want any periodical not mentioned in this list, write 


able to continue their subscriptions, 

* At this time, especially, there exists a personal feeling of 
devotion, amounting to the sentiment of loyalty and Christian 
chivalry in relation to Mr. Beecher, on the part of those who 
know him by communion with his spirit through the pages of 
the Christian Union, that must make it painful indeed to say 
they cannot longer find the means to continue his paper. 
And there is this further necessity which I recognize, that 
those who have long fed upon his teachings must suffer great 


loss and spiritual hunger if now deprived of them. And I | 


hope that all who can will aid in suppplying such needy ones 


; With what they themselves so much prize. , 
Beecher could but know the power of the silent | 


“Tf Mr. 
testimony to his purity and truth, which his life of devotion 
to God and humanity and his almost inspired teachings have 
wrought in the minds and hearts of his great congregation 
outside of Plymouth Church, he would find them all as faith- 
ful and true in thedr zeal and affections as are those favored 
ones who honor themselves and the religion of Jesus Christ 


| by their noble devotion to their insulted and grossly defamed 


pastor—called, as was his Master, to suffer persecution at the 


hands of those he especially trusted and loved from without, | 


and by the base treachery and betrayal of ‘false brethren’ 


| from within—who seem conspiring together in ‘the vile 


endeavor to worry a noble man to death.’ 


*“We believe he will not much longer feel compelled to | 
‘walk with clouded head, not understood,’ because ‘ odorous | 


beasts are casting some venom and odor ;’ nor much longer 


have to wait ‘for any honorable men that shall stand up and | 
in the name of honor and manhood say, this at last is out- | 


rageous.’ 

“Greater by far are they that are for him than those that 
are against him. The ‘moral reaction’ is near at hand. 

‘Mr. Beecher will soon be made sensible of the power of 


that ‘delicacy and sweetness’ which has all the time been | Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order of 


silently waking in the hearts of his loving friends all over the 
Christian world, although he knew it not.” 
E. and B. H., of Buffalo, renew and add : 


* Allow us to say that we desire to continue the paper, not 
only on its merits, but also for our love and confidence in its 





Philadelphia.—We ‘| 


by check 
this from which to learn the latest and best varieties 





| sent at one time), will be entitled to a copy free. 
| who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 


editor, the Rev. H. W. Beecher, who we believe to be the best 
and purest, and the worst and most cruelly abused of men. 
Although strangers, allow us to extend to him our heartfelt 
sympathy.” 

S. M. P., in Media, Pa., says: 

“Among the intelligent Christian people of the country 
you have abundant sympatby.”’ 


E. C. C., in Bridgeport, Ct., writes : 
**Ought not the friends of Mr. Beecher to do all in their 
power to encourage him in this hour of trial? this is not the 


time to stop the paper. No man living has done more to pro- 
mote liberal thought and feeling.” 

J. R. 8., of Greenville, Mich., also renews and 
says: 

“T cannot even seem to desert Mr. Beecher in his troubles, 
when I have undoubting faith in his innocence, a high appre- 
ciation of his wonderful abilities and high Christian charac- 
ter, and a thorough detestation of the base conspirators 
who have with Satanic ingenuity attempted to hurl him frem 
his position. 1 fully appreciate the high character of your 


* paper, and will net do without it.” 


Rev. T. D. P., of Ansonia, Kansas, writes : 

“T cannot say that I renew my subscription for Mr. 
Beecher’s sake, because I want the paper for is own sake. 

“ But if it were necessary I would subscribe, were I able, a 
thousand times, to show my confidence in his purity and 
integrity.” 

E. H. C., of Clyde, N. Y., writes: 

“T cannot afford to be without the Christian Union as long 
as the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is the editor of it. I have 
been a member of Plymouth Church over twelve years, and 
now being unable for a time to attend the services of the 
church, I want to read weekly the beautiful sermons of its 
distinguished pastor.”’ 


Mrs. C. L., of Norwich, Conn., subscribes for a 
missionary friend and adds : 

**Some one sends him the ——, and I want him to have your 
paper to offset this.” 

F. A. McV., of Marshfield, O., says: 


**T believe in Mr. Beecher and the Christian Union, and 
wish them both abundant success.” 





EX PIRATIONS.—LooOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THB 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 





REMITTANCES. 

ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. M. Cleveland, as Treasurer, 27 Park Place, 
New York; and all remittances must be made either 
, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by Money ORDERS. When checks 


| are sent, the banks charge us for collection, 





= — 


RECEIPTS FOR 8S U TBSCRIPTIONS 


MusT not be expected when remittances are sent 
by mail. Renewing subscribers will see by the change 
in the date of their address-label that their money bas 
been received; new subscribers will get their paper, 
which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal receipt 
be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal 


| card must be enclosed with the remittance, for that 


purpose. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 

Ir the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. ‘These prices include 
no premiums, except where specified. N. B.—If you 


us, and we will give prices by return mail. 
Retail 
pice 
‘08t« 
Prepala. 
$4.00 
4.00 
a m4 


< me 
4.00 
150 
2.50 


MONTULIES. 
Cc HRISTIAN UNION and Harper’ ee ene J 
” rere 3.5 
68 Fim Re 5 Monthiy.. . 3.50 
* §8t. Nicholas 
“ The Atlantic Monthly 
* Lippineott’s Magazine.. 
* American a eens.. 
Arthur’s Magazine 
. Phrenological , oe 
The Nursery 
= } — os 
The Sunday Magaz 
Appleton’s Medic’l pen 
Domestic Monthly 
Popular Science — 
Petereon’s Magaz 
Scientific Farmer. 
Teaeher’s Monthly 


WEEKLIES. 


Harper’ s Weekly . 4.00 

* Har r’s Bazar 3.50 4.008 

2 8.00 

.¥. 1 2.00 

= . 3.65 3.00 
pe * Scientific American 2.9 3.20 
2a a “ with su plement. 6.9% 8.20 
* : Youth’s Goanpams on. «. $2.45 1.75 
Alliance 2.00 


retail price, $5.00. 


Ames 


Easesaueee 


. 


* + With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.0; 
+ Including Premium Engraving. 
+ Must be new Subseription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 
Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
All persons 


add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, 


H. M. CLEVELAND, as Treasurer. 
the risk of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and 
others who act as agents. Address 
“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, Jow_York. 


Curreney sent by mail is at 





